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All to you for $1.00. Your money back if mot satisfied. 
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A RAINY DAY 


need not be dull. 
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up! — Get to work in 
TOWERS FISH BRAND 








We apecily a Schedule of 
Radiation — Boiler, Valve and 
Pipe Bizes from Plane or Sketch. Can 
save or make big profit; Manufacturers 
Prices — Agents wanted, Write today. 


HEATING ENCINEERS SUPPLY CO, 
421 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 












Do Let 
American Agriculturist 
Help You 


to get things you want, buf don’t 
know where to find, Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist’s Service Bureau 
will answer by mail free of cost sub- 
scriber’s inquiries concerning anything 
they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp for reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, 
advising you where to get the article, 
also terms, prices, etc. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper 
in which it appeared and what in- 
formation you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will giadly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 


Mail This, If You Want Our Help 
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4 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 5 
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Our Legal 
Adviser : 
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4 Questions Briefly Answered 


Paying for Water — E. E. D., 
Pennsylvania: A person has main- 
tained a watering trough on a public 
highway for several years and has 
been paid for the use of same by the 
town. Last summer during a part of 
the dry season, there was no water 
in the trough and the town refuses to 
pay anything. What can be done? 
The town ought to be willing to pay 
for the time it did receive a benefit. 
Presumably, however, the person 
maintaining the trough has no right 
to do so and the town could compel 
its removal if not satisfied. 


Inheritance Laws—G. C. W., New 
York: What are the inheritance 
laws of Wisconsin? If either husband 
or wife died leaving no children or 
descendants, the survivor will be 
entitled to the whole of the property 
of the other. If husband leaves 
children, the wife will be entitled to 
the use of one-third of the ‘real 
estate during her life and to a share 
of the personal property equal to the 
share of a child. In addition, she 
will be entitled to the homestead dur- 
ing her life or as long as she remains 
a widow, and to certain allowances. 
If wife leaves children, the husband 
will be entitled to the use of all her 
property during his life. 








Possession of Property—W. H. R., 
Pennsylvania: A woman died leaving 
husband and daughter. She owned 
real estate. The husband married 
again. In case of his death, for how 
long a time can she retain possession 
of the real estate left by the first 
wife? She will not be entitled to re- 
than for any length of time. The 
husband has only » life interest in 
the property, after which the daugh- 
ter will be entitled to it. 


Real Estate Sale—H. L., Virginia: 
A person purchased a farm, a real 
estate agent negotiating the sale. At 
the time of sale, the agent signed an 
agreement to the effect that if the 
purchaser was dissatisfied with the 
property at any time within one year 
he would take it and pay the price 


given plus 6 per cent interest. The 
purchaser is dissatisfied. Can he 
compel the seller or the agent to 


take the property? The seller is not 
under any obligations to take it, not 
having signed the agreement and not 
being bound by the agent’s agree- 
ment. The agent is liable as per the 
terms of the agreement. He may not 
be financially able to do as agreed, 
however. 


Cutting Wood—c. E. V., Pennsyl- 
vania: The owner of land drew a 
lease and he and the tenant signed it. 
The lease contains a ciause to the 
effect that the tenant shall not cut 
any wood on the property. He has 
cut wood. Are the parties bound by 
the agreement, and can the tenant be 
prevented from cutting wood? Both 
parties are bound. If parties were 
not bound by their agreements it 
would be useless to have any. A bill 
in equity can be brought asking that 
the tenant be restrained from cutting 
the wood. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 
Humor—L. V. Z., New York, has a 
yearling colt that is troubled with an 
eruption on back and neck. This is a 
humor due to some fault with the 
blood. I would suggest giving in 
feed twice a day a teaspoonful of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic, for 10 
days at a time, waiting the same 
length of time between treatments. 
Feed a very little linseed meal, and 
apply to the affected areas an oint- 
ment consisting of sulphur one part 


to lard or vaseline eight parts. 
Spasms—H. L, F., subscriber, 


has a sow that was affected with 
difficult breathing for a short time 
but now scems to be all right. Diffi- 
cult breathing is often caused by 
spasms of the throat and usually can 
be relieved by giving one tablespoon- 
ful tincture of asafetida at a dose in 
a tablespoonful of common syrup, 
and repeating it in two hours if 
needed. 





Removing Calves Horns—L. A. C., 
Montana, wishes to know the proper 
time to remove or stop the develop- 
ment of calves’ horns. He has four 
fall calves, ranging from four to six 
weeks old. The horns are just - 
ning to appear on the oldest calf. 
The best time to remove them is when 
the horn button is beginning to form 
under the skin, and before it becomes 
attached to the bones of the head, 
It is feared that all of your calves are 
too old now. 
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American Agno... 


Repeating Rifles 


In choosing a rifle for any purpose 
its reliability and accuracy should be 
carefully considered. Wiéinchester 
rifles enjoy the highest reputation the 
world over for reliability accuracy, 
strong shooting qualities and finish. 
They are made in all desirable cal- 
ibers from .22 to .50, and in eleven 


different models. 
can be selected that 


Winchester 


From these a 


will meet any shooting requirement. 


THE GRAND PRIX, the highest honor, was awarded Win- 
chester Guns and Ammunition ot the Panama Exposition. 


Ask for the W Brand 
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“Your Money Back If Not Satisfied” 


OU ARE guaranteed satisfaction in your dealings with any adver- 
tiser in American Agriculturist ONLY provided that in writing 


them you say: 


4 You thereby prove to the firm you 
* write to that, being one of our sub- 
scribers, you are entitled to its best 


service and lowest prices. 

2 You thereby remind the advertiser 
* that if he fails to do the right 

thing by you, he will be reported to us 


and if the matter is not adjusted fairly 


to both parties, the firm will be debarred 
from our advertising columns there- 
You thereby enable the 


after. 
3 ry 

'* to credit your inquiry or order to 
his t in American Agricul- 
turist, so that he will know (a) that you 
are worthy of attention, and (b) 
that it pays him to advertise in “the old 


reliable Orange Judd.” 

4 You thereby do as you would be 
* done by, and help to support our 

policy of excluding all fake, misleading 

and swindling advertisements, such as 


“I saw your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist, to which I subscribe.” 
omit such reference, you have no protection. 
accomplish several things for yourself: 


If you 
By using that phrase, yo 
44 


you see in so»many other weekly : 
daily papers. 
ally, 


5 You thereby protect yourself Pou 
* for by employing said phrase“”- 
do the one thing required of ear*,; ~~ 
scriber under our broad cont: with 
each subscriber, whereby we guarantes 
your money back if not satisfied. This 
contract is printed in each copy, at head 
of first column on editorial page, as 
follows: 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guar 
antee that each advertiser in this issue of 
an Agriculturist is reliable. We agree 
te refund to any subscriber the purchas 
| of any article advertised herein if 
ound mot to be as advertised. To take 
ge of this guarantee, our subscribers 
always state in talking with or 
writing to any of our advertisers: “I_saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist. We are not re 
sponsible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt. or whose ¢3- 
tates are in receiver’s hands, or against 
whom y or receivership proceed 
ings are pending. 


Nearly 75 years ago this policy of admitting only reliable adver- 


tisers was started by 


Orange Judd. For nearly half a century the 


Orange Judd papers were the only periodicals in the world that had 


the nerve and character to adhere to this practice. 
others have imitated this noble example. 


Of late years some 
But even today, few indeed 


are the journals that trathfully say and back it up, “Your money back 


if not satisfied.” 


But to enjoy such insurance, you must always say: 


“I saw your adv. in the old reliable American Agriculturist, for which 


I subscribe.” 


You do that, and we will do the rest! Indeed, we go still further 


and say this: 


If you don’t find advertised in this magazine what you 


want when you want it, write us what it is you wish to purchase orf 


know more about. 


Without charge to you, we will see to it that the 


desired information reaches you promptly. 


~_— 
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Thanksgiving at the Hermit’s Home 
Betty Winton, a lonely city girl, undertakes Thanksgiving eve to deliver a package to a country place for her employer’s 


wife--It does not prove an easy undertaking---An entertaining recital of her experiences while 
endeavoring to be faithful to her trust in the snow and cold--By Frances Harmer 


HE STREETS were raw, and cold, 
and foggy. Betty Winton shivered 
as she stepped from the store into 

the world outside. Even the cashier’s cage, 
though she was very tired of it, had a com- 
fortable, sheltered look in contrast. 

“Hello, Betty! Isn’t it good Thanksgiving’s 
come at last? My, I thought it never would! 
Where you going for it?” 

Betty looked at the speaker. Alice West- 
wood was two years her junior, that is to 
say, twenty-three, and prettier and better 
dressed than Betty had ever been or could 
ever hope to be. Her furs were new, her 
brown suit was new and so was her hat. Her 
traveling bag was new. 

“Don’t I know how to save time? Dressed 
in the lunch hour and had a boy bring down 
my bag. Now, it’s just the car to Grand 
Central and off home!” 

Her blue eyes shone and her red lips 
smiled. One or two of the hurrying passers- 
by stopped, almost, to look again. But don’t 
get too interested in her. She isn’t the 
heroine. Merely a bit of the background and 
an unconscious accessory! 

“Hope you have a good time.” 

Betty, tired, shabby Betty, with nowhere to 
go, jerked out the conventional formula 
lifelessly. 

“Oh, I’m sure to have that! My best 
beau’s to be there, too. I couldn’t sleep last 
night wishing the morning to come, and now 
I can’t believe it’s gone. They’ll wait supper 
for me! Only takes two 
hours—but where you 
going?”’ 

She turned her blue 
eyes, kindly inquisitive, 










on Betty, whose pale 
face flushed. 
“Say! You won't 


spend Thanksgiving — 


hall bedroom.” 

*Pride came to Betty’s 
rescue. 

“Well, I should hope 
not'. 

Then, as Alice’s eyes 
searched her face, Betty 
added: “I’ve friends 
in the city you know, 
but I was just thinking 
how good the country 
would look—that’s all. 
Hope you have an 
awfully good time. 
There’s your car.” 

She stood alone on 
the street curbing, as 
the car moved on, and 
laughed, but it was not 
a happy laugh, for not 
a friend in the city had 
asked or thought of her, 
and a holiday alone in a big city is a cheer- 
less day. 

“Miss Winton!” 

Betty turned back, to find the proprietor of 
the store, a stout, well fed, prosperous mer- 
chant, panting at her side. 

“Yes, Mr Grand?” Betty was all quick 
attention. 






“You any date for this evening?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Could you take a trip for my wife?” 

“Glad to, Mr Grand.” 

“Come right back, then.” 

She followed her pufting employer back to 
the store—a very superior shoe store it was 
—and smiled appeasingly at his wife, who, 
however, was ready to be appeasing herself! 

“I must tell you the truth, Miss Winton,” 
she said, as she addressed a package in her 
lap—like her husband, she was of a weight 
that made sitting more agreeable than stand- 
ing, “you can’t get back till quite late tonight.”’ 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Betty, ‘“I—I— 
haven’t any engagement.” “I want you, 
then,” explained Mrs Grand, ‘to take this 
package to a friend of mine who lives in Dar- 
bury, Ct. There’s a train in about and hour, 
from Grand Central. You’ll find the place quite 
easily. She’s an old school friend of mine, and 
an invalid, and I’ve always sent her a 
Thanksgiving hamper, as my mother did 
her mother. She sends me a Christmas 
one. And somehow, with the children com- 
ing home from school, it slipped my memory 
till this morning, and I felt I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t trust any express company that ever 
lived, nor the parcel post, either. They'd 
likely take it round on Friday morning! 
John, give her some money, will you?” 

“John” went to the cash box obediently. 

“Return fare, four and sixty-eight,” he 
said, ‘‘carefare, ten cents—any more?” 

“Her dinner on the train,” said his wife, 
very firmly, “she won't have time to eat be- 
fore she goes. A 
dollar and a quar- 
ter.”’ 

“There’s six and a 
half,” said Mr Grand 
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In a trice, they un- 
packed the contents of the 
Thanksgiving basket. 


generously, “and I’m sure we're much 
obliged.” 

“I’m glad to go,” said Betty, with entire 
truthfulness. ‘ 

An hour later, she dropped breathlessly 
into her seat, the somewhat bulky package, 
which was the occasion of her being en route, 
held with needless faithfulness in her tired 
arms. A rush to her hall bedroom; a hurried 
toilet and the donning of her one other suit; 
a rush to the depot, in mad terror of being 
late---no wonder, she told herself, that she 
was tired, after a day of incessant work 
in the cashier’s cave! But she was ridic- 
ulously happy over this small adventure 
Now, without entering into any par- 
ticulars, she could say to Alice Westwood that 
she had decided to go out of town, after all! 
Alice and she knew each other pretty well, 
having roomed for two years in the same 
house, but they met with increasing infre- 
quency now that Alice’s good fortune in 
Bunner « Witter’s had led her to seek a better 
abiding place. Really, Betty thought, Alice 
had been the quite subconscious cause of her 
ready assent to the errand. It would be so 
good to say that she, too, had gone out of 
town! 

“DARBURY!” 

Betty jumped up. She was unaccustomed 
to traveling, and deadly afraid of going 
further than her proposed destination. She 
almost leaped from the train before the 
brakes had ground it into stillness. 

And then she remembered that she must 
hurry, for the return train left the station 
at ten-thirty and it was after nine now. 
Many stoppages had made the entrance into 
Darbury an hour late. 

She reread, carefully, the address on the 
package, which was very heavy, when it 
had to be carried—quite 
nine pounds, she thought. 











Mrs Gerald Harburton, 
29 Butternut Place, 
Darbury, Conn. 








“About a mile out,” 
she was told, upon in- 
quiring, ‘“‘No, no cars. 
Want a rig?” 

“No, thank’ you,” 
Betty said, alarmed, for 
she had no “‘rig’’ money! 
She had dined _ inex- 
pensively on ham sand- 
wiches, saving the din- 
ner dollar for revel on 
the morrow. 

The streets of Dar- 
bury were brightly 
lighted for a time, but 
Butternut Place itself 
was rather dark, and 
lined on both sides with 

trees. Betty noticed a 
® sharp coldness in the air, 
and, seeing the cloudy 
gray of the sky, felt that 
snow was not far off. 

“At last!” 

It was the weight of 

{To Page 25.] 









































































































































































.dairyman should purchase. 


‘cottonseed meal and linseed meal 
-and .several kinds of commercial 
_dairy feeds. 


Feeding for 
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American Agriculturist 


Meat acl Milk 


Several questions and their answers--Grain concentrates for dairy cows-—-Silage for work horses-~A safe feed for all 
farm stock---Corn a costly feed for milk production when silage and timothy are roughage foods---More 
protein is desired-—Practical rations for steers--Questions discussed by C. W. Burkett 


N #®BEDING dairy cows, how does cory meal 

compare with other feeding stuffs in milk 

production? I have a full supply of corn 
silage; mixed hay, with timothy predominating, 
and can readily buy wheat bran, cottonseed meal, 
linseed meal, gluten meal and several other kinds 
of commercial dairy feeds. What shall I use? 
Is it best to feed silage once or twice a day’ 
Is it proper to feed grain feed on silage in the 
manger?—{Dairyman, New York. 

Is silage a safe feed for horses? I have never 
used it, Sut am told it gives good satisfaction, 
though a neighbor with whom I was taiking said 
I had better not feed silage to horses, that it 
was likely to do harm and would do no good. 
Is he right?—IA. P. Craig, Ohio. 

How many pounds of silage is considered a 
reasonable feed for big Holstein dairy cows?— 
{Silage Beginner, Ohio. ; 

Do you recommend cottonseed meal for dairy 
cows? Is there likelihood of trouble arising from 
its use? .If not, how many pounds a day with 
sil , corn .stover, clover hay and gluten?— 
[o. R Hendrickson, Pennsylvania. 

I have some Aberdeen-Angus breeding cows, 
some steers that I want to fatten, some pigs 
that will follow the steers together with horses 
and mules. I have lots of oat straw, a silo full 
of good silage; oats, rye, buckwheat and ear 
corn for feed, but no hay. I want your advice as 
to the best way of using the above variety of 
feeds together with cottonseed meal which I ex- 
pect to purchase.—(I, S. Maybee, Pennsylvania. 


These several questions are so typical of 
many letters regularly received that I have 
grouped them together for the purpose of 
discussing feed problems at this 


good results on basis of cost. As for feeding 
silage, it can be fed once or twice a day. 
If 35 or 40 pounds daily are fed, then two 
feeds would be preferable. If smaller quan- 
tities, say 20 te 25 pounds a day, then one 
feed will do. There is no objectign to plac- 
ing the grain feed directly on the silage in 
the manger. 


Silage for Farm Horses 


Silage may be and is safely fed to farm 
work horses. A few years back few men used 
silage for steers or beef stock. Now our 
successful feeders everywhere are using silage 
for steers. In time to come silage more and 
more will be fed to work horses. I have 
used it winter after winter for horses and 
mules and never had any ill effects. Horses 
are not such greedy silage eaters as cows, 
and they are likely to reject more of the 
coarser portions, but fed in moderate quanti- 
ties, say eight to 12 pounds a day, horses will 
render as good an account of silage supplied 
them as will cattle. The juices and succu- 
lence that silage possesses are as desirable for 


were any mishaps or bad. effects to be 
recorded against any of these feeds. It seers 
rather strange that European dairymen should 
use such enormous quantities of these exce|- 
lent dairy feeds and that in this country they 
should continue to be looked on with suspicion 
Cottonseed meal, linseed meal and gluten 
meal can be mixed together if all are equally 
easily obtainable, and the results will be ex- 
tremely satisfactory. Such a mixture is de- 
sirable if butter is made. Cottonseed mea! 
makes a hard butter, gluten meal a soft but- 
ter. The two together produce a product of 
the right consistency. Corn stover, corn silage 
and clover hay make an excellent roughage 
foundation. The addition of these concen- 
trated grain feeds will make an ideal ration 
A good rule to follow in feeding grain is 
to give the cows about one pound of grain for 
every three pounds of milk produced, when 
the milk.yield is above 25 pounds a day. When 
the milk yield is under that quantity, then 
one pound of grain to four pounds of milk 

will be sufficient. 
As for feeding beef cattle, the statement 
was made not long ago in 





time. One may have excellent 
stock, proper stables and other 
equipment, but if he lacks an 
abundance of feed, or to a cer- 


Che Search for Thanksgiving 


American Agriculturist by «a 
Pennsylvania farmer that he had 
fed Galloway cattle last winter on 
silage and oat straw with the 





tain extent, improperly uses that 
feed, his profits ordinarily are Gg 
lessened and the cost of produc- 
ing milk or meat is increased. 
Now, take the first question, 
whether cornmeal compares fa- 
vorably with other feeding stuffs q 
in- milk production. Note that 
this correspondent has a _ full 
supply of-corn silage and timothy 
hay. In other words, his farm has 
produced all of the carbohydrate 
or starch materials that his dairy I 
cows require. What he lacks is 
not more starch, but protein. If 
he buys cornmeal to supply that q 
deficiency he will get only 120 
pounds. of digestible protein in 
every ton he purchases. If corn 
is available at $24 a ton then each 
pound of digestible protein would 
mean an expenditure of 20 cents. g 
Of course he will get great quan- 
tities of starch and some fat in the 
corn. But why should he buy 
these materials when his farm al- I 
ready possesses an abundance of 
them? -Under these circumstance, 
with silage and timothy hay in 
abundance, cornmeal is certainly 
not the grain concentrate this gq 


He says he.can get wheat bran, 





chartered reaches. 


beneath a thatch of palmetto. 


ing, restless crowds. 
mood. 


asleep by the wayside. 
her, as she slumbered. 
traught. 
a frightened spirit with a world-hungry mission. 
ner of place was this? 


holier light of home. 


wonderful. 


The winged Spirit of Thanksgiving set forth on a long jour- 
ney in quest of true thankfulness. She crossed the far reaches 
of the seas and, standing at the threshold of War, hid her face 
with her hands and drew back in sudden pain. 
ing was not there. 


She spread her wide wings, and kneeling beside the ice- 
fringed ocean of the barren Northland, peered long into un- 
She came to a hushed stop in the heart of 
the Tropic Splendor, and birds circled endlessly above, and 
bright green foliage waved her welcome. 
with his pith helmet drawn across his ashen face lay dying 
Nor was Thanksgiving there. 


She winged to a towering city, and dwelt amongst the hurry- 
She saw Toil in its most terrifying 
its she saw Ambition and Greed seething in 
this huge caldron of Life. Nor was Thanksgiving. there. 


And so, it came to pass, she wearied of long travel and fell 
And a wonderful peace settled upon 
At Dawn, she started up, much dis- 
And she gazed about her, wondering, marveling, 
What man- 


Birds were singing on white boughs and homes nestled 
amongst the red and brown and silver hills, as if a giant 
toy-maker had dropped them there. 
furrows were still upturned from the birth of Yesterday’s 
crops. 

The Spirit sped to a little farmhouse . 
the blinds and glanced in, her golden face haloed by the day 
And a Mother was there, with a babe : 
in the hollow of her love-warm arms, and a father sat with 
his brave, broad-shouldered son, and daughters in dainty 
white gowns sang pzans of sacred praise because of the Day. 


It was all very sweet, and clean, and pure and good and 
The Spirit, folding her wings, knelt at the por- 
tal of the tiny home, lifting a silent prayer to Him whose 
protecting love is the supreme affection of them all. 
“Here will I abide,” she said. 


Thanksgiv- 


A man in white, 


And beneath the snow, 


she drew aside 


W. Livingston LARNED. 


greatest satisfaction and that the 
cows had come out in the spring 
in fine health and weighing more 
than they did at the beginning of 
the winter. Why not, therefore, 
put these Angus breeding cows on 
a ration consisting largely of corn 
Silage and oat straw; let them 
have all the oat straw they will! 
eat and practically all the silage 
they want. Now, if they are at 
this time in thin flesh, it may be 
desirable to fatten them up a bit, 
in which case a few pounds of ear 
corn may be fed daily, or corn 
and oats may be. mixed and fed 
daily. Limit the feed to just a 
few pounds, not over five a day 
Of course it will depend upon 
whether the owner wants them 
to be fatter than they are, and if 
so, how quickly he wants to bring 
that point to a head. 

The horses and mules may be 
given what oat straw they will eat 
and eight or 10 pounds of silagt a 
In addition give from fiva ¢ 


this grain to be in proporticn to 
the work they are doing. It the 
horses are worked more or less, 
six or eight ears of corn, in“addi 
tion to five or 10 pounds of oats 
with some silage and oat straw 
will keep them in good condition 








That is exactly what 





If the work increases, then in- 
crease the oat and corn allotment 








he ought to do. In cottonseed 


_meal and linseed meal he can get 


a pound of digestible protein at prices under 
5 cents a.pound. Quite a difference compared 
with the protein purchased in corn, when if 
the corn is purchased solely for protein, the 


cost would be 20 cents a pound. 


Unquestionably, the thing for this man to 
do is to buy cottonseed meal, linseed meal 
and the commercial! dairy feeds to balance up 
his silage and timothy hay. I am not wedded 
to any particular feed. I want to get the 
feed that will- give the most protein and 
digestible nutrients at the cheapest cost per 
pound. I like variety also. Hence, why not 
use some cottonseed meal or linseed meal in 
place of cornmeal and then use in addition 
one or two of the commercial dairy feeds in 
small. quantities. These feeds are pretty 
well balanced in themselves and they can be 
purchased at reasonable prices, and they give 


work horses on dry feed in winter as for dairy 
cows in the stable. The digestible tract of a 
horse is much smaller than that of a cow, and 
hence less roughage feed must be fed. Where 
a big Holstein cow can find storage capacity 
for 46 to 50 pounds of silage, not more than 
one-fourth of that quantity should be ex- 
pected of a horse to make use of. 


Concentrates for Dairy Cows 


As for cottonseed meal for dairy cows, I do 
heartily recommend it. -I think that: cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal and gluten meal are 
three of the very best individual dairy feeds 
that are available. I have fed for many years 
three to five pounds of cottonseed meal to 
cows in all periods of lactation and contin- 
uously through the milking period. During 
all of this time in not one single instance 


If the horses and mules are not 
worked and they have a tendency to grow 
too fat, then lessen the corn to four or fiv 
ears a day and continue the allotment of oats. 
The calves may be fed five or 10 pounds of 
silage, a little oat hay and a mixture of corn 
and oats, half and half. The colt should be 
liberally supplied with oats and shelled corn 
and let it have the pick of the oat straw. 
Two or three pounds of silage a day if put in 
the manger will not be out of place. 

As for the steers, let them have the run 
of the oat straw and all of the silage they 
will eat. Feed them in adition two or three 
pounds of cottonseed meal. If there is plenty 
of oats to go around, there is no objection 
to mixing some oats with the meal. Start 
with five or six pounds of the corn on the 
ear, gradually increasing this’ until these 

{To Page 7.] 





10 pounds of oats and ear corn, 





















Harvard Beats Princeton in Great 


OOTBALL rules supreme in the world of sport 





Football Game 


Be 


Tae 


in the fall months with almost as much vigor 
as baseball in the summer. Relieved by recent 
rules of much of its roughness it has become a 








game where co-operative effort must be comoined Gladys Osborne, 12 Years Old “Dairyman” 


the normal country boy it affords splendid oppor- 
tunity 
last year or two the big college football games have 
attracted the largest crowds of any sport. At the 
Yale-Princeton game last week over 60,000 people 


with mental alertness and physical dexterity. For TS 


paid 


at New Haven, Ct. The Harvard-Princeton game 
was watched by 35,000 and the advance sale «of 
tickets 
an attendance of 40,000. The enormous cash re- 
turns gre used solely for the development of ath- Hoi 
letics among the college students, football, as a 
matter 
branches This picture shows an incident in the 
Harvard-Princeton game which the former won 10 


to 6. 


has just kicked the ball with the Harvard players 
rushing upon him. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
A State’s Flying Machine 


HE lower picture shows the hydro-aeroplane presented to the naval militia 
of the state of New York by Glenn H. Curtis. It was christened Nov Ist, 
as “N.Y.N-¥ by the little daughter of Governor Whitman illustrated. 
young man is Ensign Lee, the state’s first flight lieutenant. This fly- 
boat has 100 horse power and can go through the air at a great speed, 
time it also floats on the water, as shown in the lower picture. Sixteen other 
may each. put in one or more. aeroplanes or flying boats for militia 
@ @itaval purposes. Only last week an aeroplane succeeded in flying from 
. shipNorth Carolina, and returned safely to her deck. Probably 
"ge “arships will now be equipped with flying machines. This will in- 
Base by 100 miles or more the radius of observation of each battleship. 
Man seems to have indeed conquered the air, the ocean and under the 
waters. It is now predicted that aircraft may soon become available for 
) carrying passengers and mails for commercial purposes. Such an evolu- 
tion will make the world still smaller. 


& 


Apples Stand Up Well in Winter Markets 


ayes and storehouses where space is given over to apples from the crop of 1915 
Present some interesting exhibits. Fruit well packed and properly handled opens 
up in an attractive manner. A feature of the trade this year is a disposition on the 
Pert of some of the speculators who earlier in the season bought apples for future de- 
livery to go back on their contracts. They claim that the initial asked prices of $2.75 to 
Per barrel in the country contracted in October must mean losses later on because 
With storage prices the fruit must go to the consumer at figures which will greatly curtail 
Fes erg: used, Rétent auction sales of apples in New York city were at $3.20 to $3.35 
arrel, 


is her pure-bred Guernsey that gives four gale 
lons of milk daily under Gladys’s car She lives 
on a farm of 250 acres in a valley between the 
mountain ranges near Canton, N C, and helps her father 
run his dairy of 30 Guernseys. The milk is wholesaled 
in the arby village at 7 cents a quart. He delivers it 
to the groceries, which in turn deliver it to their cus- 
tomers withou arge for the service, in order that the 
store may get the trade from as many people as possible. 
Our s hot man found Gladys deeply interested in all 
farm operations and thoroughly informed about them, 
many other girls have pet animals or help theig, 
a parents run the farm? 
of f supporting most of the other We would like pictures of any of the girls on our 
western farms, showing them engaged in farm work 
Is ~Without the judgment, intuition, inspira- 
helpful services of wife, sister or daughter, 
eary and unsuccessful place would be the; 
farm and its home! 


for real growth as well as fun. Until the 


each for a seat in the great concrete bol 


for the Harvard-Yale game today indicated 


Driggs of Princeton, No 11 in the picture, 


Putting the Finishing Touches Upon a Concrete Road 


HE men smooth the surface of the freshly laid concrete by working from a small wooden bridge that rests on 

the side forms The shoulders on each side of the slab are built up of earth and crushed stone. The slab is 

16 feet wide, 6 inches thick at the edge and 8 inches in the middle. About every 40 feet in length there is 
an expansion joint. Some roads make the concrete only 12 or 14 feet wide, and have a dirt roadway at the side 
for horses’ use, except in muddy weather. 

Where the concrete slab is carefully laid upon a properly built and thoroughly drained foundation, it will last 
for years with but slight expense—from $25 to $50 per year per mile—but if not well drained or ballasted, frost 
may get under it and throw it out of alignment, or the sections may settle unevenly. It should have a suitable pitch 
to insure surface drainage. The mixture of sand, broken stone and cement should be in proportions and qualities 
to insure the best results. Attention to all these details makes an enduring good road at minimum cost with maxi- 
mum efficiency, but neglect of any of these details will sooner or later show in the road. 





Bidding at Fruit Auction in New York City 


HE effort to build up a satisfactory method of selling tree fruits at auction is meeting with some 

encouragement, but also finds much opposition on the part of the middlemen. A number of these 

auction sales have been held, not only in New York city, but also up state, the last named earlier in 
the season. The apple crop of New York and other eastern states proved substantially short compared 
with a full or bumper year. ‘The fruit is now.moving rapidly to market, although large quantities of 
gound apples have been placed in cold storage at interior points and will be held until later in the hopa 
that prices will show a profit to the speculator. 
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Improved Parcel Post Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING OUR 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER,  45A Hanrrison Street, 


Send Your Sow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make 709 a beantifol Con Bobs 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. 


Galloway Coats and Robes Sale at Wholesale 
@rices. All work guaranteed. Re, tA Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Ind. rite to the 


MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street MILFORD, IND. 


N.Y. 




















RAW FURS 


All who are interested these two words, write for « 
reliable circular of = ready in November. 


LENWEL BLACK - Lock Box 320, Hightstown, N. J. 


TRAPPERS — FREE 


FUR NEWS, big illustrated magazine, 











tells all about raw furs, trapping, hunt- 
fog, fish Ba ; farming, pasting < doga, 
ete. Lots of 10 cents for 2 





the” subscription and get ty valuabie illustrated 
Trapper’s Guide. FUR WEWs, 77 W. 239d ST., NEW YORK 
a, way top prices for Skunk, Mink, 

. andallraw Furs. Price list 

a J. JEWETT & SONS, 


SKUNK i REDWOOD. N. Y. - DEPT. 9 
Best fruit, trucking 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA and general farming 


section inthe state. Farmers and growers, also investors, invited to 
eerrsspond with Chamber of Commerce. Write for free literature. 
































| Egg-Laying Contest Records 


Rounding up the 1915 contests—Connecticut hens last year and 
Missouri hens for four years average 152 eggs— 
Honors divided but closely contested 


The fourth International egg-laying 
contest at the Connecticut station at 
Storrs, Ct, ended October 31, 1915. 
Pens of White Wyandotte and Rhode 
Island Red fowls were first and second 
winners respectively, with a White 
Leghorn pen.in third place. The 1000 
birds, in 100 pens of 10 hens each, 
representing 19 breeds and hailing 
from 14 different states and two coun- 
tries, laid a grand total of 151,806 
eggs during the year. This is an aver- 
age of 152 eggs a hen as compared 
with the average of 144 fh the pre- 
vious contest, T .e fifth contest started 
out for the coming year with a full 
100 pens of 10 Lens each on Novem- 
ber 1. 

Tom Barron of Catforth, England, 
won first and third prize with Wyan- 
dotte and Leghorn fowls respectively. 
The former pen laid 2072, while the 
Leghorn birds averaged about seven 
eges less per bird, or a total of 2001 
for the pen. Hillview poultry farms’ 
Rhode Island Red pen from St Al- 
bans, Vt, came in for second place, 
with a yield of 2039 eggs. Judge F. M. 
Peasley’s Leghorn hens from Cheshire, 
Ct, won fourth place for the year with 
a production of 1962. They enjoyed 
further distinction of making the 
highest score of any of the 43 pens 
from Connecticut, 

The subjoined table. compiled under 
direction of Prof W. F. Kirkpatrick in 
charge of the contest, indicates the 
average individual production by 
breeds as well as the average for all 
varieties taken together. 





BREED AND EGG RECORD 

Eggs 
Ptymonth Beck ..ccccccccssveseces 146.3 
Wyandotte ..... 165 0 
Rhode Island Re¢ 155.8 
White Leghorn . 158.1 
EE dc crcnccocvcccsseges 125.8 
Average for all breeds ......isees- 151.8 


Evidencing the difference in hens it 
may be pointed out that the individual 
production ranged from no eggs at all, 
the record of one White Leghorn up 
to: 2: the score of a Rhode Island 
Red. This record does not quite equal 
the best individual performance last 
year, It is, however, the best work of 
anv Rhode Island Red since the con- 
test started four years ago. The poor- 
est pen in the contest laid 569 eggs, an 
average of only 57 for each of the 10 
birds in the pen, whereas it will be 
noted from the score of the best pen 
above, that the average production 
per hen was 207 eggs for the year. 

Contests in Missouri Ended 

The fourth egg-laying contest con- 
ducted at Mountain Grove, Mo, which 
also closed on October 31, was divided 
into two parts, the Missouri and the 
National. The former contest was 
made up of 50 pens of five hens each 
from Missouri, while the National 
contest was composed of 79 pens of 
five hens each from Missouri, other 
states and foreign countries, The fifth 
contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, which 
opened November 1, is called the 
National contest and is composed of 
106 pens from 23 different states and 
two foreign countries. Each pen con- 
tains five hens and one substitute which 
is used in case one hen should die or 
become incapacitated. During the four 
contests, 386,030 were laid, of which 
6% were laid in January, 8% in Feb- 
ruary, 12% in March, 14% in April, 
12%. in May, 10% in June, 10% in July, 
8% in August, 7% in September, 5% in 
October, 3% in November and 5% in 
December. 

Estimating that eggs average 20 
cents a dozen under Missouri condi- 
tions and that it costs $1 to feed each 
hen for a year, the hen which lays 60 
eges in a year just pays for her feed. 
Estimating that it costs half as much 
for housing and labor, the hen which 
lays 90 eggs a year just pays her 
keeping. The hen which lays 100 eggs 
in one year makes a profit of 10 eggs, 
while that which lays 120 eggs in one 
year makes a profit of 30 eggs, and is 
therefore three times as profitable as 
the hen which lays 100 eggs. The 
peas which lay 200 eggs a year are 

eges profit, which would be 
$1. 83 1-3 profit. Considering this as 
interest at 8%-on_an investment, the 




















hen would be worth $22.91. This esti- 
mate is made from a commercial 
viewpoint. 
TEN HIGH PENS FOR YEAR 
Eggs 

Barred Plymouth Rock ............ 1050 

Barred Plymouth Bock <........... 1049 

White ese 97 

White Leghorn, 957 

White Leghorn 

White 

White | 

White Leghorn ... 

_— Wyandotte 





Buff Wyandotte ": 


In the four contests 249 hens laid 
200 eggs or over in the year. This is 
approximately 10% of the hens in the 
contest, while or 14% of the hens 
in the contests laid less than 90 eggs 
in one year. All hens in the four con- 





tests averaged 152 eggs each. In last 


year’s contest alone 25 hens laid 200 
eggs or over. The individual record 
for the contest closing October 31 
goes to a Buff Wyandotte owned by 
Cc. H. Rogers of Eagleville, Mo, which 
laid 247 eggs. Second place comes a 
Barred Plymouth Rock owned by Mrs 
J. H. Mitzel of Pleasant Green, Mo, 
with 243 eggs, while a White Plym- 
outh Rock at the Missouri station 
came third with 240 eggs. 

It is interesting to glance back over 
the four years. A pen of Rose Comb 
Rhode island Red hens won in the 
first contest in 1912 with an average 
of 208 eggs for each hen; a Single 
Comb White Leghorn pen won in the 
second contest with 207 eggs apiece; 
Single Comb Leghorn hens, the third, 
with 229 eggs; and Barred Plymouth 
Rock hens, the fourth, with 210 eggs. 


Records in National Contest 


There were eight hens which 
reached or passed the 200-egg mark 
in the National contest. The breed 
and record follows: White Leghorn 
from Pennsylvania, 230 eggs; White 
Leghorn, England, 226; White Leg- 
horn, Pennsylvania, 208; White Wyan- 
dotte, England, 208; Rhode Island 
White, Illinois, 207; White Leghorn, 
England, 204; White Leghorn, Ken- 
tucky, 202, and White Orpington, Wis- 
consin, 200. 


TEN HIGH NATIONAL PENS FOR YEAR 





White Leghorn, 





Eng 
Bhode Island White, = ee 845 
White Leghorn, Eng .. 844 
White Leghorn, Pa_....... 830 
Rhode Island Red. 824 


Rhode Island White, N J 795 
White Leghorn, Pa 789 
Black Leghorn, Ga 755 
White Leghorn, Ky ..... 754 
White Leghorn, Tex .sessescessess 753 





Poultry Show at ’Frisco 

From November 18 to 25 the Pana- 
ma-Pacific International exposition is 
giving one of the greatest shows of 
poultry and pigeons ever held in the 
country. The birds come from 35 
states and Canada and from England, 
Australia, Germany and Japan. Sev- 
eral new varieties will be shown here 
for the first time, In addition to cash 
prizes offered by the exposition which 
has set aside $12,500 for the purpose, 
many special premiums and valuable 
trophies have been provided by breed 
record associations and by various 
state commissions, To provide com- 
fortably for all entries, a large struc- 
ture on the, exposition grounds 
was turned over to the department of 
live stock. 





Principal Poultry Shows 
Battle Creek, Mich ........ «-Dec 7-12 
Boston, Mass eoeccccesece Jan 11-15 
Bridgeport, Ct ..e.. 906200044 Jan 4-6 
Brooklyn, N Y .ecceccceess+eNOv 16-20 
tale. Ni YY ccscccoccosvceses Nov 22-27 
Charleston, W Va@ «eee ---Jan 10-15 
Chicago, IH eoccccccccesese Dec 10-15 
Dayton, O .ccccccese eoce Dec 8-13 
Denver, Col .ecseess eoccccee Jan 17-22 
Detroit, Mich ...6s.ees ecccvce Jan 26-30 
Bl Paso, TeX occcccccsccesecs Dec 1-4 
Erie, Pa ..coce Soevcccervecece Nov 22-27 
Harrisburg, Pa .ccccccscccees Dec 7-11 
Indianapolis, Ind .......6+.6. Jan 12-15 
Joplin, MoO ....ssseee eobeccess an 7-11 
Kansas City, Kam .......+.. Nov 29-D 4 
Louisville, Ky t..cccccccccses Nov 22-27 
Minnea ~3—_ BEIM cccccccose Jan 6-11 
New York, N Y, (Madison 


Square ‘Garde T) cscs Dec 31-J 5 
New Souk NY (Palace Show) Dec 7-11 








Norfolk, V@ ..ccccccrscicese Jam 11-14 
Philadelphia, PO cecesvewoose Dec 14-18 
Portland, MC ..cccscccccccces Dec 14-17 
Providence, R I ..cccccscocs Nov 30-D 4 
San Francisco, Cal .......... ov 18-28 
Spokane, Wash .........see8% Dec 14-18 
Washington, D C .ecccsccsees Jan 18-22 
Wooster, O .ncccccccevcsscses Dec 7-12 
Local Poultry Show Dates 
New Jersey Bowerstown, Dec 21-24 
Canton, Deo 27-31 
Audubon, Nov 22-26 Mt Vernon, Dec 6-11 
Caldwell, Jan 12 Nelsonville, Dec 6-10 
Dover, Jan 10-15 Norwalk, Dec 7-11 
Newton, Dec 14-17 Paulding; Dec 26-Jan1i 
Redbank, Nov 23-27 San 5 29-Jan 2 
Somerville, Noy 10-13 Shelby, Nov 30-Dec 4 
Vineland, Dec & Zanesvill Dec 8-11 
Woodbury, Jan 21-22 
New York Pennsylvania 
Albany, Nov 30-Dec 3 og Pond 9 
Goenwelt, Nov 20-22 Johnsonburg, Deo 7-10 
Elmira Heights, a0. Kutstown, Deo 7- 
4 Latrobe, Deo 7-11 
en es Nov 7s Lebanon, Novy 24-27 
Ogdensburg, Janii-1g Guakertomm, | | 
Peekskill, Nov 23-26 gt Marys, Deo 16-20 
nia West Virgini 
nla 
ro 
an ow 29- 4 
Bellefontaine, = —_,,. 28-Jan 1 
Dec 27-Jan1 Buckhannon, Jan 4-8 





Bird Love—Everybody knows that 
birds when they migrate in the fall 
generally “go South,” but knowledge 
is seldom more specific, A new gov- 
ernment bulletin brings out the fact 
that while some birds go to Florida, 
the West Indies or Reston, others, 
such as the bobolink nea the rice- 
bird, go as far south as Paraguay 








and southern Brazil. 
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7 pupyheced one of your Feed Cookers 
f this masasihe third — I nave <—— 
ju see that I 

yo Cy a feed cooker f 
have had a litter of hogs that the whole litter 
averaged a trifle over a pounda sok dressed 
at fe from six to seven months old. a At 3 
months and three weeks old 







































hogs aver. 
aged 240 lbs dressed. i 

dressed. The fsed cooker, if oe weiginaSa 

beyond all doubt save feed and by Save dollars } 

and cents equal to many its cost. It is not a { 

of whether one can ‘ord to have a cooker, 

it is a question ayy Oo 1 

feed hogs without one.”’ i1 

You can make such a record with your g 

hogs if you will cook the feed you are now s 

giving them raw in a t! 


Heesen Feed Cooker . 
Hogs need warm feed in winter—the same 


as human beings. Cooked feed doublesin si 
bulk and value. 50,06 I 
farmers are using Heesen a 
Feed Cookers and have found n 


that they save practically ¢ 






























































in feed. They will never g is 
back to the old wastefy| St 
method of feeding. Hundreds d 
have written us that their bs 
poas fatten faster, on ley al 
eed and with greater profits T 
when they use a } Cooker. as 
No More Disease : 
Cooked feed eliminates the danger of having hog a 
cholera, worms and other diseases. our free ] 
literature which gives you feeding informatiog 8 
| worth money to you. Read it and you will se tv 
that you are throwing away seed anny day unti 
PA start your stock on cooked f Write now 
his literature—it’s free—and it - et. a way 
far greater profits. bi 
HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 111 Tecumseh, Mik ; 
0 
Ww 
m 
fe 
al 
el 
hi 
in 
hi 
We pay highest to 
net cash prices a 
It's not what the price list promises, ati 
tthe money you actually get thet | 
ey | ra af hi We — se 
up a large 2 a 
treating them fairl: shiogss o- va- da 
usually liberalin the grading We 
charge po commissions. We pay mi: 
all express charges. bho for our fe 
pricel ist aad offer, “7 
Ginseng and We e thet te mi 
t e 
Golden Seal iesnes ‘othe %; 
United States and can therefore pay of 






highest prices, Write for oncelat, § 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO. } 


Fastest Growing Raw Fur Howes 
in New York 


173 W. 27th St., New York, N ‘a 


LET US TAN @ 
YOUR HIDE. ; 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deor 
or any kind of skin with hair or Sul on. 
We ish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your tur 8 will cost y 
to buy them, and be wor 

Ulustrated ocatai gives a lot ofin 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this & 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both sabout our safe dyeing pro 
oess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 












































and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
Sear apeees etc. = de — Copy send us 


"Te, Crosby Frisian Ave., Rochester 







Far Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Walks and Talks 
With the Editor ' 












Fattening Steers 
Please tell-me.a good ration for feed- 
ing 15 head of Hereford steers, average 
weight being 850 pounds. I have for 
feeding stuff good silage, mixed hay 


and corn stover.—IC. der L, New York. 
Give all the silage the steers will 
eat. This will vary from 25 to 35 


pounds a day each at first, and will 
yun up to 35 or 45 pounds a day later 
on in the feeding period. They will 
eit also from eight to 15 pounds of 
nay and stover. Give them, however, 
ali that they will chean up. This ration 


so far is largely of a carbohydrate 
pature. It lacks protein and until 
protein is supplied best gains will mot 
follow. This correspondent should 
therefore provide a concentrate carry- 
ing considerable protein. I would sug- 


gest cottonseed meal or linseed meal, 
starting with one pound a day and 
then increase up to two pounds dur- 
ing the course of a month, After that, 
pring the amount up to 2% or three 
pounds a day. 

I am assuming thai the silage is 
strong in ear corn and rather mature. 
jf ear corn or corn and cob meal are 
available, from three to five pounds 
may be fed daily; otherwise, if corn 
is not available, increase the cotton- 
seed meal to three or four pounds a 
day and continue to feed all the silage 
and hay and stover thesteers will eat. 
Toward the end of the finishing period 
when the steers have got rather fat 
they will eat very little stover and less 
hay, but should continue to use large 
quantities of the silage. The steers 
should make an average gain of about 
two pounds a day. 

Molasses Fed with Profit 

I am feeding several steers and can 
buy molasses, I think, very cheaply. 
I have silage corn, clover hay, and have 
for years fed cottonseed meal to steers 
with excellent results. How much corn, 
molasses and cottonseed meal can be 
fed profitably if I let the steers have 
all the silage and clover hay they will 
elean up. A neighbor spoke in such 
high terms of your advice about feed- 
ing -milk cows in which you had helped 
him so thoroughly, that he advised me 
to write you.—iIJ. T. D., Pennsylvania. 

Fed in limited quantities molasses is 
an excellent feed for all classes of live 
stock, It is particularly good in win- 
ter when dry rections only are avail- 
able, In a feeding trial lasting 150 
days molasses, shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal, corn silage and clover hay were 
fed to steers at the Indiana station. 
The ration consisted of 2.8 pounds of 
molasses, 11 pounds of shelled corn, 
3.3 pounds of cottonseed meal and ail 
of the silage and all of the clover hay 
they would eat. As against the steers 
fed this ration, other steers were fed 
14 pounds of shelled corn and 3.3 
ounds of cottonseed meal, in addition 


Mm all the silage and clover hay they 


buld eat. The molasses fed lot 
mime 0.34 pound more a head daily 
hailtwa those fed three pounds more of 
@, wut not fed the molasses. 

The steers fed molasses consumed 
our pounds more of silage a head 
daily than the others. In this instance, 
2.8 pounds of molasses took the place 
of three pounds of corn, the cotton- 
seed meal being the same in both 
cases an@ the silage and clover hay 
practically the same in both lots. The 
corn was valued at $21.60 a ton at the 
beginning of the experiment and $24.75 
later on in the season. The molasses 
was purchased at 13% cents a gallon, 
or. $22.50 a ton. This experiment clear- 
ly indicates that steers fed a small 
amount of molasses may make cheap- 
er gains than when not fed molasses 
but a larger quantity of corn, Not 
only did the molasses in this instance 
possess good feeding value, but it was 
especially useful as an appetizer, caus. 
ing animals to clean up roughage that 
ctherwise might be wasted, 


Shredding Corn Stover 


Does shredding corn stever add to its 
feeding value? What are the advantages 
of shredding? I have 35:acres in corn, 
Some of it being husked at this time. 

use the stover for feeding cows, 
calves and horses.—IC. D. Bowers, Ohio. 

When is the best time to shred corn 
Stover? Is shredded’stover better feed 
than plein stover? Some shredders do 
the husking at time of shredding, while 
others. only shred.—{R. C. Alspach, 
Pennsylvania. 


Shredding corn stover does not add 
to its feeding value. Passing a feeding 
stuff through a machine cannot pos- 


_ Bibly add any nutrient to that feeding 


stuff, Shredding simply changes the 
form, When stover is fed in its natu- 
%8] state it is less convenient to han- 


- shredded it can. be stored in the.mow 


dle, especially in winter. When 
and can be fed with great ease during 
the cold winter season. Even when 
shredded, not all of the stover will be 
eaten. The coarse butts will be re- 
fused, but being broken and shredded 
they make excellent bedding. The im- 
portant item in shredding is to wait 
until some stiff freezes have come 
so as to dry out the stalks, otherwise, 
if wet or sappy, portions of the stored 
material may mold. 

The kind of shredder to be pre- 
ferred, is the one that does both 
husking and shredding. Husking corn 
is an. expensive job these days. If 
machinery will do the work as cheaply 
as human labor and then at the same 
time you get the stover shredded at 
no increased cost, this method should 


be welcomed, When stover is shredded. 


more of it is eaten than when not 
shredded. Some experiments indicate 
that from an equal quantity of the 
two kinds of feed slightly more milk 
may be produced from. shredded 
stover. But after all, the important 
advantage in shredding .stover is in 
its greater convenience in handling 
and in storing. Unshredded corn stover 
when fed in the stable is rather a dis- 
agreeable job; but prepared by the 
shredder, feeding and handling the 
manure become more pleasant work. 
If animals will eat more of shredded 
stover than of the unshredded stover, 
or if they can be induced to eat more 
by sprinkling or pouring molasses over 
it so as to make it more appetizing, 





some advantage is gained in feed 
value.—[C. W. B 
Feeding for Meat and Milk 
[From Page 4.] 
steers are put one full feed. 
During the last month of feed- 
ing let them have their full 


supply of silage and all the ear corn 
they will eat. Continue the two or 
three pounds of cottonseed meal right 
up until the steers are turned off. The 
steers will likely eat very little, if any, 
coats straw on finishing out, but in this 
fattening work it is desirable that they 
will fill up on the more concentrated 
silage corn and cottonseed meal, 

You will observe that I have not 
included either rye or buckwheat in 
these rations. ~That is not because 
neither is a good feed, but rather be- 
cause the commercial values of both 
are usually higher than their feed 
value. Buckwheat has a feeding value 
very similar to oats. In a ton you get 
just about the same quantity of di- 
gestible protein, carbohydrates and a 
little less fat than you do in oats, With 
oats cheap on the market because of 
the large crop this year, and buck- 
wheat nearly twice as costly, why use 
buckwheat as a cattle feed at all? My 
belief is that one is money ahead if he 
sells the buckwheat at its commercial 
price and buys oats or cottonseed meal 
to replace it. There is a mighty good 
profit in exchange. What is said of 
buckwheat applies equally true of 
rye. Rye is an excellent feed, but or- 
ordnarily its commercial value is 
greater than its feeding value com- 
pared with other farm grain crops, or 
with the concentrated foods purchas- 
able on the market. 


Serum and Virus Loss 8% 


A startling set of figures giving 
more light on the problem of eradi- 
cating hog cholera, has just been com- 
pleted in the office of the Illinois state 
board of live stock commissioners. 
These figures show a loss of over 8% 
in the hogs vaccinated by the double 
treatment by the use of commercial 
serum and virus, 

When any commercial serum com- 
pany sells serum and virus to an Illi- 
nois farmer, his name and the quan- 
tity sold are forwarded by the 
company to the office of the board of 
live stock commissioners. Thirty days 
after the treatment a question blank 
is sent out from the office of the board 
requesting full information from the 
farmer concerning the number of 
hogs vaccinated and the results. 

Data have been secured on a total 
of 59,974 hogs and the total number 
which died after the treatment was 
4811. This makes 8%.of loss. These 
figures do not take into account the 
fact previously brought out in a gov- 
ernment publication that ordinarily 
about 2% of the hogs that survive be- 
come permanent carriers of the dis- 
ease infection, creating a hazard for 
new litters or any animals brought 
on to the place the following season. 








Bread Prices in Brenos Aires 
were 12 to 13 cents a pound early in 
1915 against 9% to 12 cents a year 
















You'll Find Your Money Where 
Joseph’s Brethren Found Theirs 


Inside each sack of Special Dairy you'll find the 
wonderful grain that’s guaranteed to make your 
cows make more milk at lower cost per gallon. 


No secret about its superiority, either. Simply more nutri- 
tious ingredients—mixed by a private formula that solves 
the question of greatest milk production at lowest cost. 


Go to the nearest International Feed dealer today. Order 
one ton, and begin tomorrow to enjoy the 


Extra Profit in Every Sack of 


INTERNATIONAL 


Special Dairy Feed 


Our dealer will tell you about our guarantee. Test this 
remarkable feed on one cow and you either will get from 
one to two quarts more milk per day—or we pay you the 
difference. 


Our feed does not depend upon stimulants to get a 
temporary increase. The perfect combinatien of rich, 
nutritious feed elements increases milk flow at once—and 
keeps it up. We can refer you to hundreds of the biggest 
dairymen in every state—men who are experts in mixing 
their own balanced rations. And every one of them will 
tell you that International Special will make more milk 
for a dollar than any feed they ever saw. 


You are losing an extra quart or two of milk from every 
cow in your herd every day you delay trying International 
Special. Write for full partic- 
ulars, handsome booklet and 
guarantee, if no International 
Feed dealer in your town. 


International 
Sugar Feed Company 


Dept. 3 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
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How to shia Every Pig 
M, MERRITT, ALBANY COUNTY, N Y¥ 

A young farmer recently told me 
about the litter of 16 smart little pigs 
his’‘sow had last spring. He had left 
her in the pen during a cold snap at 
the time, and in the morning he found 
seven pigs frozen to death and the 
tails of the remaining nine so frozen 
that they afterward dropped off! Had 
he taken the precaution of putting 
sow and pigs in the cow stable over- 
night, the extra warmth of the other 
animals would have averted this dis- 
tressing disaster, then by dividing the 
litter, putting eight of the strongest in 
an improvised pen by themselves and 
leaving the remaining weaker ones to- 
gether, then turning the sow alter- 
tately in by them every three or four 
hours, he could have saved the entire 
litter, As they were worth when six 
weeks old $4 each, the little extra 
trouble this work would make would 
have been well worth his time. 

It is a little stramge that very few 
farmets know of this simple plan. 
Many farmers seem to take it for 
granted that a sow cannot successfully 
yaise a large litter. The reverse is 
irue by such a plant as this. After 
three or four days no sow will have 
sufficient milk to satisfy a big litter of 
eager little youngsters. So when they 
begin to nose around, a low pan of 
skimmed cow’s milk, warmed if the 
weather is cold, must be kept before 
them. They -quickly learn to drink, 
and from that time on there will be 
no further trouble. 


With Sheep in Winter 
JOHN CUNNINGHAM, KNOX COUNTY, 0 


In some years cattle are the best 
money-makers on our farm; in other 
years hogs make the high spot; but 
sheep and lambs never fail to make 
money above their cost of feed and 
keep. Both sheep and lamb feeding 
fit in very nicely with cattle and 
hogs, but some knack for handling 
sheep is necessary. It is our custom 
ro buy thin sheep and lambs to feed. 
Sometimes we get them in the home 
market, sometimes im the big city 
inarkets. - This laying in of the feed- 
ers is very important. I study the 
markets and buy when things are best 
for us: Usually if pasture is good, I 
do the buying in August and Septem- 
ber, either for a short feed or a long 
feed. 

The length of the feeding period 
depends on the market of the year 
before, It is seldom that high mar- 
kets repeat two years in succession at 
the same season of the year, but it is 
a fact that a majority of feeders will 
prepare to market their stock at the 
season when high prices prevailed the 
year before. In other words, it is a 
bad practice to follow the crewd. I 
try to hit the high spots in between. 
Buying and selling are the first essen- 
tials for success, As for feeds I util- 
ize whatever feed is at hand. We 
have the necessary equipment in feeds 
and shelter in as far as we are able 
to provide them, Competition is so 
close that every detail must be studied 
iz you want to get the best money re- 
turns. Plenty of alfalfa and clover 
hay for roughage, silage and shelled 
corn make a basis for feed that can 
be provided on almost any farm and 
comprise a food combination not to be 

ten. Good shelter, and then atten- 

and the sheep will do well; at 
the same time your sheep feeding will 
help the farm, ‘While shelter is an 
essential for success it does not follow 





ra and sell in carlots 
finished and the 


Care of Farm Animals 
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Once sheep or lambs have been over- 
fed it takes much time and care to get 
them back. We begin by giving a light 
feed of grain mixed with some bran, 
increasing the grain little by little un- 
til the sheep or lambs are getting all 
they will clean up promptly. The 
feeder must watch them at ever feed. 
noting any that do not eat, and pay 
attention to weather conditions in sup- 
plying the semidaily ration. In mucky, 
warm weather, sheep will not take 
hold as well as in clear, cold weather; 
especially is this true when sheep and 
lambs are on full feed. On large corn 
farms, where it is difficult to get all 
the corn husked in season, sheep may 
be’ fed shock corn to advantage in cold 
weather when a good sod is available, 
or plenty of snow is on the ground. 
Cleanliness, you see, is very necessary. 





Treating Wounds in Horses 


Some of the things to bear in mind 
when the horses are injured on barb 
wire are pointed out by Dr A. S. Alex- 
ander of the university ‘of Wisconsin. 


“After a barb wire accident, do not 
apply axle grease or any rancid oint- 
ment to the wound,” says Dr Alexan- 
der. “Wash the wound thoroughly 
with warm water. Then clip the hair 
as closely as possible around it, and 


wash again to remove any hair or 
ether foreign substance. When sand 
or hair has lodged in the depths of a 
deep cut never use a wet sponge to 
clean it out. Use a piece of absorbent 
cotton or cotton batting. There will 
be much less risk of infection 

“It will be useless to put stitches in 
a wound that is very deep or ragged, 
or that is located in a place not in 
perfect rest when the animal is mak- 
ing natural movements, Dry dusting 
powder has a healing effect on barb 
wire wounds and other large, moist 
cuts and abrasions. Such a powder 
may be prepared cheaply by mixing 
together equal parts of slaked lime, 
sulphur and charcoal. 


“Prevent lockjaw danger in nail 
wounds of the hoof by opening them 
up freely, which provides drainage for 
serum and pus. Saturate with a so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate and 
water in the proportion of 1 to 500. 
Cover with dusting powder, absorbent 


cotton and a bandage. This treatment 
should be repeated daily until the 
wound is healed.’’ 





Germany and Pork Production 

Possible changes in the hog industry 
and undreamed of impetus has been 
given to the raising of hogs throughout 
Germany during the past nine months, 
which will be further increased by our 
mammoth potato crop.—t(Official State- 
ment of the Imperial Chancellor. 

This forecasts the possibility that in 
future years Germany may produce 
all the pork it consumes. This might 
have considerable influence upon the 
market prices at home and abroad of 
American pork and pork products. 
Under normal conditions the United 
States exports to Germany per year 
have been about as follows: 


PORK PRODUCTS SHIPPED TO GERMANY 
{in round thousands.) 

1914 

170 





Should the outcome of the war be 
German domination over a larger area 
than her previous empire, she would 
doubtiess encourage in every way pos- 
sible the production of hogs, poultry, 
cattle and sheep throughout the new 
territory. Within the limits of the 
present German empire we are in- 
clined to believe the increased pro- 
duction of hogs in 1915-6 can be con- 
tinued indefinitely, but it is doubtful 
if the cattle production will be mate- 
rially enlarged as the years go on, It 
is none too soon for American hog 
growers to prepare to increase the 
sale of pork and other hog product 
in other countries to take the 
place of any possible permanent re- 
duction in German demand 
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card to us. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


The Latest Feed Book 


It costs you absolutely nothing but a postal 


improving the ration of cows, horses, sheep, 
pigs or poultry. 

A prominent dairy editor writes 
“After a careful reading of its contents, I do not hesitate to say 


that it is one of the best things along this line that I have ever had 
the pleasure of reading.” 


Mail us the postal and the book 
comes to you by return mail. 


Full of valuable information for 





XTRAVIM MOLASSES FEED CO. 


1738 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
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Cotinetal Gluien Food 





Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 


the best of condition. 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal 
initely and costs less than corn oroats. Free Sample and full 
particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens 

and "healthy and show a a 

crease in the production. 

made of pettectly prop proportioned mixtures of Grains 
We want onary person who 

yy give them a tri 


=. and Grain P. 
= raises poultry 
Dealer. mit he does not 





name and address. 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
. It keeps indef. 


Write today or ask your dealer. 
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same write us his 






CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. 


PEORIA. ILLINOIS 





221 Union Stock Yards, 


Fleming’: 3 Fistoform 


No experience necessary chutes, 
just a little attention ever Rtn day, and 
i mney ation over Tf 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 





t faiis, no 


Chicago, Bil. 





pa BD selling our 
erating Coal-oll 
Absolutely safe. 








We furnish each representative with 
an automobile. 
one person wins, 
for particulars. 


THOMAS MFG. CO., 


Anybody can get 


MAKE $60 wetx 


Comant, Special Agents to travel hy 


300 Candle Power 


This is no sellingecontest where only 


1246 East St., 


money saver, 


this auto. Write 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 






Will Ruin 
Your Horse \@N $3 Package 
gusranteed to give 
Seld on sefiefaction or 
its Merits 








: meney 
$1 P. 

SEND TODAY for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS 6. ‘hfostpaid on receipt of price Ay 
WANTED £__* Write for descriptive beokiet<S 











The Manufacture of 


ICE CREAMS 
AND ICES 


By 
mm | J. H. Frandsen and E. A. Markham 


This is a new book which treats the sub 
ject of ice cream making in an interesting, 
Practical end comprehensive manner. 

The enormous growth of this industry, 4s 
well as the need for an authoritative book 
on this subject, have prompted the authors 
to prepare this volume. 

It should be of vital interest to all ice 
cream makers, dairymen and dairy students 
Everything of importance concerning this in- 
dustry has been included and the matter is 
arranged in a clear, practical way. It will 
be d by t as an authority 


on the subject. 
The following are the main subjects dis- 





cussed in this book: The Cream Supply, 
Pasteurization and Its Effect on Quality and 
Swell; The Use of Condensed Milk, Milk 
Powders, and Homogenized Cream; Stabi- 
lizers—Their Uses in Ice Cream; Fiavoring 
Materials—Sotirces and Preparation; Pre- 
paring the Ice Cream Mixture; A Simple, 
Easy and Understandable Classification of 
Ice Cream and Ices; Ice Cream Formulas. 
Including Detailed Information for the Mak- 
ing of Each Class of Ice Creams, Ices and 
herbets; The Freezing Process; Mechanical 
Refrigeration; The Ice Cream Factory—!'s 
Location and Equipment; Factory Mansge- 








ment; By-Products and Side Lines; Ice 
Cream Making as a Side Line for the Small 
Creamery. 


Profusely illustrated. 325 pages. 542 x8 
et $2.00. 


inches. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Feurth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Feeds and Feeding 


My experience and observation w:r- 
the statement that most of wu; 
who are outside 
the so-cclicd al- 
falfa sections or 
zones should 
persistently sow 
alfalfa seed as 2 
part of the 
seeding mixture 
and then treat 
the field as be- 
fore. Whatever 
may be the ro- 
tation let it re- 
main the same. 
Loss has come 
to many farm- 
H, E. ers because 
they were advised to sow alfalfa alone 
and then stick to # until they suc- 
ceeded in getting a good stand. The 
result has been that men get discour- 
aged and give it up as a bad job. 
on the other hand the following 
nixture had been sown*‘no loss would 
have followed, even should the alfalfa 
fail, except the cost of the seed, which 
not been a serious loss: 
or four quarts of alfalfa, four 
quarts medium red clover, one 
alsike clover and five quarts 
timothy, this mixture to be used for 
each acre, If the alfalfa seed sown 
should not produce a single plant 
will be 11 quarts of other seed to 
the acre, a very good seeding indeed, If 
the alfalfa should all grow its erect 
spindling habit of growth the first 
year will not interfere with the other 
plants in the mixture, 

The first year the red and alsike 
with some alfalfa will make the crop, 
and the second cutting of that year 
will be very largely alfalfa. The sec- 
ond year of hay cutting the red 
clover will have nearly all died and 
timothy and alfalfa will be the crop. 

If the rotation calls for only 
one year of timothy all well and good; 
plow it, even if the alfalfa shows up 
pretty well. A very small stand of 
alfalfa alone will make a show, but 
probably become a disappointment as 
acrop, Maybe after one or two rota- 
tion periods the alfalfa will have be- 
come better established and one year 
an be added to the rotation. More 
arms would finally become covered 





Cook 


would have 
Three 
or five 


quart 


there 


4 ith alfalfa if this method were fol- 


med than by the much advised plan 
sowing independently, the mixture, 

\ rse to be sown with grain. 
nd@ependent sowing of hay crop 
2s theoretically sound, but prac- 
Wily it @oes not work out. Weeds are 
i) e to do harm and supplant some 
of the hay plants. Of course if one 
is to grow Such enormous tonnage as 
Clark succeeded in growing it can be 
done in no other way, but it is pos- 
sible to gef, from three to four tons 
an acre, and under favorable condi- 
tions of rainfall a second cutting may 
be secured, weighing out from one to 
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144 tons of dried hay to the acre by 
the usual method, I am sure no one 
will disagree that yields of this sort 
represent satisfactory farm practice 
ond will be about as profitable as we 
can expect farming to be. 

The fine alfalfa plants that grow 
with the timothy under this plan will 
hot be objectionable if the hay is to be 
riarketed, and if for home feeding, 
the mixture will be more valuable. 

I am unable to observe any change 
in the milk flow, whether the cows are 
fed alfalfa, or alfalfa, red clover, al- 
sike and some timothy mixed when 
fed green from the field. A very wide 
variation can be made in the com- 
bination of grasses and concentrated 
feeds and not materially disturb the 
milk flow, if the feeds are in their best 
condition and the mixture is reason- 
ably well balanced. We were feeding 
early in the season the following mix- 
tures: Four hundred pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 300 of corn meal, 600 of 
corn distillers’ grains and 500 of bran. 

This was costing to the ton of the 
mixture $33. We changed to the fol- 
lowing, which cost $50 a ton of mix- 
ture, and no change in milk flow: 
Five hundred pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 400 of corn meal, 500 of gluten, 
GOO of bran. 

As soon as we begin feeding silage 
the corn will be wholly eliminated 


and a mixture approximately as fol-" 


lows will be used: Eight hundred 
pounds of barley and oats, 500 of cot- 
tonseed meal, 500 of gluten and 200 of 
bran, 

If a cow is being forced to the limit 
the above statement would not be 
true. There are a few very simple 
and yet fundamental principles in- 
volved in feeding for a profitable milk 
flow. A dairy bred cow, well fed from 
calfhood, if given each day during the 
year as much feed as she can easily 
digest, will be kept in good form, 

Our practice is to feed an average 
of 7% to eight pounds of grain daily 
during the milking period. When giv- 
ing the full flow they get more and 
later less, For the entire dairy this 
will average about one pound of grain 
to three pounds of milk. Cows dry 
cff in fine condition and remain so 
until they freshen again, 

From present indications wheat bran 
will be quite low in price during the 
coming winter. If so, one can balance 
the very large amount of straw gener- 
ally found in the dairy sections this 
fall and convert it into profit. I do 
not expect it will be salable, as there 
is so much second-class hay to go on 
the market. 

Straw can be made a part of the 
ration, if not to exceed five to seven 
pounds a day per cow is fed and the 
easily digested protein feeds are com- 
bined with it-and silage is a part ra- 
tion. Better to lessen the milk flow 
by a small per cent and be able to 
convert the straw into more money, 
than to sell it, and have the manure 
left on the farm.—[H, E. Cook. 














Berks County Farm Owned by ex-School Teacher 


During 30 years of school teaching, Frank J, Paulus of 


Berks 


county, Pa, saved enough money to purchase two large farms, one of 
which is shown im the above photograph. He specializes in Jersey cows 


and poultry and feeds young cattle for the market. 
Three gasoline engines do much of the farm 


mM an up-to-date way. 


work; one operates the laundry, another grinds the feed, while 
A large type of engine furnishes power 


third is used im various ways. 


The farm is run 


the 


to drive the thresher, hay compressor and other heavy work. 
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and so much fibre. 


Makes All Food 
Digest Easier 
When DRIED BEET € 
PULP gets into the 
stomach of the animal, it 
“swells”— absorbs 5to6 times 
its own bulk of moisture. As 
aresult of this swelling, the 
cow’s entire meal does not 
pack in her stomach in a hard 
indigestible mass. The gastric 
ye 
the full benefit of all che ents, 
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The value of most feeds can be measured by chemical sniice 
sis—so much protein—so much carbohydrate—so much fat, 
; I Not so with DRIED BEET PULP— it’s different. 
Chemical analysis does not reveal its value, because one of its greatest 
benefits is the peculiar effect it produces on the digestive organs whereby 
it greatly increases the value of any other feed used with it. 


ucculent Feed 
DRIED BEET PULP 
adds to the PALATA- 
BILITY of any ration. 
Cows like its sweet, root- 
like flavor. It imparts to the 
whole ration a tempting taste 
that encourages better masti- 
cation and stimulates an abund- 
ant flow of digestive juices. 
DRIED BEET PULP is also 
cooling and laxative. Cows fedon 
it rarely have udder troubles and 
he bowels are always gently relaxed, 


Speak to Your Dealer at Once 





The new 1915 crop is now ready. If your dealer 


does not have it, 


e can get it for you. The de- 


mand for DRIED BEET PULP usually exceeds 
the supply. That is the best proof of its ¢ 


value, 


et your share of this WONDER FEED 


this year — place your order at once. Ask for 


‘ : 2 Larrowe’s — and 


T IT. See that our 


guarantee tag is on every bag. fest) 
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THE LARROWE MILLING Co. 
Gillespie Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 
West. Orders Filled from West. Factories 


Nearly all World Re- 

cords for Milk Produc- 

tion have been made 

with Dried Beet Pulp 
4 comprising a part of 
m@ the dairy ration. 





“| Thought She Would 
Never Amount to Anything” 


Many cow owners all over the 
country know what it is to see a 
cow that they were about ready 
to sell to the butcher become one 
of their best producers through a 
judicious use of th 


great cow ¥ 
medicine —a 


—_ 


There is nothing mysterious 

about Kow-Kure; it is simply a medicine for 
cows that stimulates and builds up the vital 
organs and makes them perform properly. 
It has been found especially effective for the 
prevention and cure of such common cow 
diseases as Abortion, Barrenness, Milk Fever 
Scouring, Lost Appetite, Bunches, etc. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


When a cow is sick, first aid is most 
valuable, and to know just what to do 
may save the life of a valuable ani- 
mal. Our free treatise,““The Home 
Cow Doctor,” has been very ¢ 


be in everyifarmer's library. 
Write us today for your 
copy. 


Kow-Kure is sold by feed dealers 
and druggists in 50c and $1.00 
pac 


DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION CO. 





B Direct 
ized Cars 


JACKSON, MICH. 


Millfeeds. Grain, 
prices. BARTLETT CO., 








That's the kind of clean skim- 
ming,high poly beaut iful- 
= ly finished cream 
separators we build 
Every modern separator 
improvement. Frank A. 
lee, White River, Wisconsin; 
writes: ‘‘ Your separator is bet 
ter than you advertise.’’ That’sim 
exactly what has built up, 


the f. 

Galloway busi- 

ness and keeps 
ae 


the Galloway 
chain of fac- 
tories running 
steadily. Test it with- 
out cost ninety days against 
any make or kind! You are the judge! Do 
not buy a separator of any kind until you learn 
| ew toca, selling plane, ., and Krad my bie 
nl catalog. Separators sh rom Minneapolis, 
Kanone City, Council Bluffs, Chicago oe Waterloo. . 


Wm. Galloway Co. Box 343 Watertoo, lows 











Only $2 Down 
One Year to Pay!lip ; " 


24%: 





LBAUGH-DOVER Co. ‘ 
2218 Marshell Bivd. CHICAGO 








5 AMERICAN 


and 
Upward 


CREAM | 
SEPARATOR 


FREE 
Easy running. Easily clean 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsome freecatalog. Address BOX 60: 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. satwenioce. nN. 











Clean Milk 


By 8. D, BELCHER, M. D. 

In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth + $1.00 
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| 4 Over three billion bushels but much less in feeding value—Winter 


wheat acreage greatly reduced according to Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau—Prospect for winter wheat—By B. W. Snow 


Weather conditions during October 
were remarkabiy favorable for all 
forms of farm work throughout the 
whole of the great central valleys. 
Killing frost was experienced over a 
large part of the corn belt around 
October 8. Prior to that date there 
were a few places where light frost 
was experienced and damage was 
threatened repeatedly during the pre- 
ceding two weeks. Returns of corre- 
spondents in Orange Judd crop report- 
ing bureau; under date of November 1, 
dealing with yield per acre, are 
necessarily estimates, At that date this 
year no husking had been done any- 
where in the real corn belt. To that 
extent the figures presented in this re- 
port are to be taken with some al'ow- 
ance as in an ordinary year sufficient 
husking is done at this date to furnish 
some idea of the actual outturn. 

The average rate of yield as re- 
ported by our agents is 29.4 bushels 
per acre, as briefly announced in these 
columns last week. Upon the basis of 
the acreage as originally reported 
planted this year the present returns 
indicate a corn crop of 3,123,415,000 
bushels, which with the single excep- 
tion of 1912, is the largest corn crop 
in volume that we ever have produced. 

This year the quality of the corn iw 
reported at 76.9, or practically 10% 
below the average for a series of 
years. The quality this year is very 


irregular. In the south and in a con- 
siderable part of the ‘southern 
portion of the acknowledged corn 
belt the quality of the crop is 


fuliy up to normal, In the northern 
part of the main belt and from there 
northward as far as corn is grown the 
quality is very low because of the 
large amount of soft, chaffy and in 
every way immature corn this year. 
Bearing in mind that the average 
quality for a series of years is reported 
at about 85, the figures on quality 
which are presented in the table by 
states become of very great importance 
in figuring up the feeding value of the 
present crop. If we might assume that 
a reduction of 10% in quality is only 
equal to a reduction of 10% in the 
volume of the crop, then the present 
crop if figured upon the basis of the 
same quality as pervailed last year 
will just about equal last year's crop 
in feeding vaiue. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is a question if the feeding 
value of the present crop is as great 
as that of last year, although this is a 
point which cannot be definitely de- 
termined and upon which different 


; opinions may weil be maintained. 


Old Corn Stocks Normal 


It is customary to report the stock 
of old corn carried over on the farm 
on November 1 upon the basis of per- 
centage of the preceding crop. . The 
returns this month show that the per- 
centage so carried over is practically 
the same as that of iast year, or 3.3, 


and the amount of corn carried over 


is. reported at 89,358,000 bushels, 
against 61,932,000 last year. The pres- 
ent carry-over is about normal. 


CORN CROP 1915 AND FARM STOCKS, Nov 1 
{In round thousands.] 


Farm 
stocks 
carried 
Per Qual- __ over, 
Acres acre Bushels ity Bushels 
N Y, 52 39 20,631 83 451 
Pa, 1,456 42 61,152 85 2,487 
Tex, 7,571 22 166,562 81 1,248 
Ark, 2,776 26 69,40 87 840 
Tenn, 3,444 29 99,876 87 1,608 
W Va, 737 37 27,269 85 908 
Ky, 3,660 32 117,120 87 4,563 
oO, 3,880. 38 147,440 84 4,281 
Mich, 1,619 30 48,570 51 2,520 
Ind, 6,028 38 191,064 82 8,166 
Tit, 9,995 36 359,820 80 12,001 
Wis, 1,561 16 24,97 40 1,397 
Minn, 2,586 19 49,134 24 1,820 
Ta, 10,107 33 333,531 56 23,365 
Mo, 7,131 . 32 228,192 8&8 3,16 
Kan, 5,075 34 172,550 83 3,247 
Neb, 7,249 29 210,221 66 5,219 
N D, 484 9 4,356 
SD, 3,023 23 69,644 36 3,120 
Cal, 62 38 35 90 
Ore, 21 35 735 4«=—88 7 
Wash, 35 4632 1,120 88 10 
Okla, 5,025 32 160,800 = 500 
Mort, 3 24 14 
Other, 23,169 _24 556,056 35 8,396 





Total, 106,263 29.4 4 3,123,415 76.9 9 89,358 
1914, 104,837 26.3 2,754,270 35.1 61,932 
1913, 107,803 22.7 2.447.358 81.1 130,724 
1912, 106, ‘835 30.0 3,206,096 86.0 64,276 
Winter Wheat Not Proraising 
Weather conditions during part of 
September and October were not en- 
tirely favorable for the new wheat 


. erop, and as a result the acreage is 
' moterially less than was seeded last 


year and the crop is starting some- 
what late, irregula- ahd with a seed 


usual growth 


bed that is less satisfactory than any 
experienced in recent years. 

Following the excess of rainfall dur- 
ing the season it was impossibic to 
plow for wheat as early as usual and 
when plowing became possibie the 
land was hard and the seed bed rough 


and cloddy. Seeding was late, par- 
tially because of a desire to 
avoid possibility of hessian fiy in 
the central valleys and partially 
because of the delay in prepar- 
ing the land. Lack of moisture dur- 
ing October has resulted in wheat 


growth this fall being smal! so that it 
is very likely the plant will go into 
winter quarters with less than the 
and with a seed bed not 
calculated to give the best results if 
the winter should be severe. 

The acreage of winter wheat is re- 
ported at 34,645,000 acres seeded on 
November 1, or.1» be seeded, which is 
pearly 7,000,000 acres less than the 
abnormally large area planted iast 
year. The present figure, however, is 
not far from the average area seeded 
in recent years, so that the serious 
part of the situation rests upon the 
unsatisfactory plant growth this fall. 

WHEAT ACREAGE SEEDED 1915, 





Acres Acres 

mM Zs 359,000 Ia, 376,000 
Pa, 1,274,000 Mo, 2,252,000 
Tex, 1,177,000 Kan, 7,221,000 
Ark, 184,000 Neb, 3 637,000 
Tenn, 788,000 Cal, 438,000 
W Va, 244,000 Ore, 450,000 
Ky 780,000 Wash, 930,000 
oO, 1,647,000 Okla, 2,701,000 
Mich, 728,000 Mont, 642,000 
Ind, 2,078,000 Other, 4,584,000 
Til; 2,075,000 ——_- 

Wis, 33,000 Total, 34,648,000 





Lime as Aid to Railroads 


Railroad officials are greatly inter- 
ested in agricultural development 
throughout the territory where their 
roads traverse. These railroad offi- 
cials have organized what they call an 
agricultural development association. 
At such meetings are discussed prob- 
lems dealing with bettering agricul- 
tural conditions and increasing pro- 
duction so as to enlarge the hauling 
products of farm to city. 

Last week at their meeting in New 
York, Prof. Alva Agee of the New 
Jersey station was the principal 
speaker. He asserted that many rail- 
reads could more than double their 
market value if the farming arew 
tributary to them could be put to its 
most profitable use. “When receipts 
increase through added prosperity to 
a section of the country,” he said, “a 


larger percentage of this money can 
go into net profits. If I were a rail- 
way system, he declared, my first 


concern would be to see that the soil 


be made productive through the skill 
of its owners. That is a plain bust- 
ness proposition that easily appeals 
to railroad men. When the day of 
necessity comes, the production of all 
the land between the Mississippi and 
the Atlantic seaboard can be in- 
creased 50%. 


“The present drawback to produc- 


tiveness is the lack of lime, phos- 
phorous and organic matter in a 
great part of this area,’ he said; “T 


should like to urge that high produc- 
tive power cannot be restored or given 
to most lands east of the Mississippi 
without repeated applications of lime 
and phosphorus, and that a large 
proportion of this land will not be 
given the needed lime until lime is 
made reasonapnly inexpensive. Most 
lands need at least one ton an acre 
every four or five years, and this con- 
dition will continue as long as land is 
cropped. I urge that it would be good 
business to transport to our farms the 
material for correcting soil acidity at 
actual cost, remembering the old 
proverb that a lime country is a rich 
country and that soils supplied with 
lime not only become fertile but add 


materially to the net revenues of 
transportation lines.” 
Prof Agee believes that railroads 


can well afford to transport lime at 
cost, since they will get larger 
revenues from increased production, 
due to liming the land. 





Farmers Received for Beets, topped, 
free of dirt and rootlets, and delivered 
in cars at the farmers’ nearest rail- 
road siding, the following average 
prices per ton of 2000 pounds: 





Factories 
1915 States 1911 1912 1913 1914 
10 Cal . 5.54 6.46 6.19 5.68 
13 Col ...6.55 5.96 5.67 5.68 
4 Ida_ ...5,02 5.18 4.99 4.96 
15 Mich 5.74 5.69 5.93 5.23 
Ss . . Crees a 5.31 5.34 5.04 
7 Utah 4.81 4.90 4.81 4.79 
1 Wis ...5.51 5.84 5.80 5.67 
8 Other .5.48 5.82 5.66 5.67 
oe" US av 5.50 5.82 5.69 6.45 
some cases the farmers are 


“gooked” 25 or 50 cents a ton for dirt 











. The price 
upon a minimum 
for beets containing or — sugar, 
with a bonus for sugar excess 
thereof. The factory pays ae freight, 
averaging 44 cents a ton and spends 
an average of 46 cents a ton for agri- 
eultural purposes, instruction and aid. 
For the 1915 crop prices may be 
about the same as in 1914, but grow- 
ers are organizing to demand at least 
5O cents a ton advance for the 1916 
crop. 


Patent Potash ?- >—Various processes 
Lave been patented during the past 20 
years for extracting the 8 to 6% more 





wr less soluble potash that exists 
in common feldspar recks. None have 
produced practical results as yet. A 
patent just taken out by a Canadian is 
commented upon favorably by a gov- 
ernment oflicial, The simple process | 
consists of heating the feldspar with 


limestone and iron-oxide at a temper- 
ature of about 2200 degr which 
produces a partly confused mass that 
is easily decomposed by weak acid. 
From this product the potash salts 
may be extracted readily for further 
purification, Only after such potash 
had been tried on crops for two or 
more years, will it be known whether 
such potassium is available to plants. 
Eeware of all rock-potash until its 
crop-growing power has been proven. 
Ii is claimed that 106 tons of potash 
are wasted daily by the 25 or more 
distilleries in this country that sub- 
ject molasses to processes of fermen- 
tation. 


es, 


From 100 Pounds of Hay the horse 
may digest 40 pounds of nutrients; 24 
pounds may be burned up in the work 
of digesting the hay, thus leaving but 
16 pounds available for labor. From 
100 pounds of oats a horse may digest 
72 pounds, 12 pounds of which are 
cons.med in che work of digestion, 
leaving 60 pounds for labor. Thus 
oats may be nearly four times as val- 
uable as hay for a horse that must 
exercise great power or speed. An 
ordinary cow will consume from 24 to 
30 pounds of dry matter, two-thirds 
of which should be digestible, while 
o1.2-eighth of the digestible material 
should be protein. 





Machinery Tax—The tax due to rust 
on unsheltered machinery is greater 
than taxation. The tax on land is 
high, but he pays a higher tax who 
leaves his meadow to grow up to wild 
weeds and thistles, 


Freight Advances Denied—The in- 
terstate commerce commission last 
week refused to reopen the case of the 
western railroads seeking permission 
to advance freight rates. No reason 
was given, althourh it was intimated 
the commission wants to further in- 
quire into the practices of western 
roads in handling live stock and pro- 
visions, as these commodities were 
among those on which the roads 
sought to have rates increased. In 
their original application, 





the western | 


roads asked for increases amounting { 
to upward of 10 million dollars yearly, | 


that 
as 


but the 
granted 


time 
would 


commission at 
such increases 


amount to perhaps $1,500,000. This : 


did not satisfy the transportation 
companies and they sought to have 
the case reopened, but have not suc- 
ceeded, as here noted. 
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PINE GA 

» Mater 

Mt. Vernon, the home of fiw 

George Washington, was yee 

built in 1743. Today it is still in Fre 

roofing 

you 3 

of North Carolina Pine almost ex. FRE 
clusively, ae i te i cor 

example of the ity . 

thee universal wood. be 

Farm buildings cousins a wood TH 

that will stand up weil in all kinds a y: 
e 





of weather. North ag sae Pine 
is invaluable not only because of 
its well-wearing Bs Fan but be. 
cause of its attractive appearance 
and low cost. 


Write Today for Booklet 
telling how to build better at less cost; 


ou can wit utmost economy, 
farm buildings that will be ¢@ 
to your Ln, 
If you cannot locate a dealer 
in your locality write us direct, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
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FL WEATHER BOARDING 
BRICK SIDING 

For New Buildings or Repairing old ones 

Easy to put u fake at buildings fire 


resisting. rite for illustrated bookle 
now. Send measurement of room or build; 
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38 Cherry St., 
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THIS YEAR 


OME-MIX YOUR FERTILEZER 


Save $4.00 to $12.00 per Ton 
Earlier and Bigger Crops 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE 
| 
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2;% Potash 2:7 








Genuine Peruvian Guano 


Contains also 


10% Avail. Phos. Acid 


Write for Free Sample and we 
will tell you how to get Potash 


13% Ammonia 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


108 Pearl Street, New York City 
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j Lowest Price 
iEver Made On 
World’s Best 
Roofing <2 


Lightning-Proof, Fire- @ 
= ‘and Rust-Proof a 
Edwards Tightcote Roof- 
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everlasting ‘galvanized roof- 


“REQ” Metal Shingles 
FReeamer and hata oly tools: interlock eaart 








Mine fall poles covere 

wind and weather proo: 
No Other Roofing Can 

Stand Our Tightcote Test, ‘! 


The Bewents Tightcote Galvanized and Edwards 




















or any 
Sheets 5 to 12 ft. 
Eitin roofing and siding in 
giles, painted or unpainted. 


GARAGE $69.50 
Lowest 


ice ever made on Ready- 









Made, Fire-Proof Steel Garages. 
Set upany place. A will bring 


Freight Prepaid Sires! frat 
sooting PPegecition ever made. We sell direct to 
you save you all in-between pro We 
eannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 
FREE Roofing Book ‘7'}} prove to 
Genie Beet Rectnge Portal 
brings Free Samples, Pri 

$3 Rockne Book Nov tie: — FREE 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO.. Y 
1192-1162 Pike St, Cinckonati,. MOA & 


we Are Largest Manufacturers of Hl (QIU Book 
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‘FARMING 
WITH LIME 


How to Get Big Crops by the 
Proper Application of Lime. 


The place to go for information is to standard 
authorities. e books below give full and com- 
plete information about lime and liming as well 
as other phases of soil feeding and management. 


ERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
By Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke. A timely 
presentation of facts, not only giving 
‘practical methods for using fertilizers in 
crop growing, but placing special empha- 
sis on the reasons underlying their use 
and: on the conditions of greatest effi- 


cien It contains an immense amount 
of , tailed information, systematically 
arra ied, clearly presented, very full and 
up-teMate. Adapted to meet the needs 
of those who desire to obtain a good 
chemical knowledge of the subject as 
we’.'as the practical application. Illus- 
tr . 734 pages. 542x7%___— inches. 
Clo Peer eT 


FARM MANURES 
By Charles-E. Thorne. This book tells 
tha essential things that every farmer 
and tiller of the soil should know. A 
plain, practical account of the effects of 
various kinds of manures on the soil 
and of the composition of farm crops 
and of the effect of different fertilizing 
and liming elements on their. growth. 
The book will not only interest practical 
farmers, but intending farmers who fecl 


the call to go on the land and grow 

crops. Illustrated. 300 pages. 5x7 

DD cenedbecvacctoteteseocsct Gee 
SOILS 


By Chas William Burkett. The most 
complete and popular work of the kind 
ever published. The author has put into 
it his individuality. It deals with prop- 
erties of the soils, their improvement and 
management, as well as a discussion of 
the problems of crop growing and crop 
feeding. Liming is fully discussed. 
There are many illustrations of a practi- 
cal character, each one suggesting some 
fundamental! principle in soil management. 
300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth ...$1.25 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
By Alfred Vivian. There is no subject 
of more vital importance to the farmer 
than that of the best method of main- 
taining fertility of the soil. In this book 
the author has given the gist of the sub 
ject in plain language, practically devoid 
of technical and scientific terms. It is 
pre-eminently a ‘First Book’’ an 
be found especially valuable to those who 
desire an introduction to the subject. 
Tilustrated. 265 pages. 6x7__ inches. 
CIN cacecccccevecececessccess Net $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
915-921 4th-Ave., Ashland Bldg., NewYork, N.Y. 














Jottings from 


the Farmers 


Sulphur and Potatoes 


Last year Jacob Cronbach recom. 
mended the use of sulphur in quanti- 
ties of 50 to 100 pounds to the acre 
with potatoes and other vegetables. 
He claimed the sulphur would prevent 
the destruction of potatoes by white 
grubs and that it would increase the 
yicld and improve the quality. His 
arguments sounded so interesting that 
I gave it a thorough trial, using 75 
pounds on one-fourth acre of pota- 
toes. The experiment panned out 100% 
disappointment, In digging my pota- 
tees I found as many as eight grubs 
in a hill, They were so badly worm- 
eaten as to be unmarketable. The 
pesky things paid no attention what- 
ever to the presence of sulphur, I 
experimented in a small way with 
sulphur on strawberry plants, but with 
the same results. My conclusions are 
that Jacob did not know what he was 
talking about. I would be pleased to 
hear of the experience of others who 
gave it a trial—[W. H. Wisterman, 
Ohio. 


I had about five acres of land 
cleaned up by dynamite. This land is 
worth now $100 an acre, but before 
when badly covered with stones it was 
not worth $50. I dynamited 32 
boulders leaving my land clear and 
easy to work. The boulders were of 
such a size it made it hard to work 
around through. We used 160 pounds 
of dynamite, I think every farmer 
who has land containing boulders 
should clear it. Dynamite will break 
the rocks so any person can handle 
them with little trouble.—[James H. 
Colwell, Jefferson County, N Y. 


On October 1 a community picnic 
was held on the fair grounds at 
Walton, in Delaware county, N Y. 
On account of the weather the 
attendance was small, yet every- 
one reported an excellent time, Talks 
were given by Mr Burritt and Mr 
Rathbun. The business men co-oper- 
ating with the Delaware county farm 
bureau gave the picnic and served 
dinner free to all. Many were sur- 
prised to find that the men had noth- 
ing to sell, and it seems that such a 
meeting would tend to create a better 
feeling between the merchant and 
farmer.—[T. M. Avery. 


In 1914 I planted an acre of pota- 


toes on vetch and clover sod after 
preparing the land well. The acre 
yielded around 300 bushels. There 


were spots in the piece that were 
much better than any other places. 
Three different hills in the field 
weighed eight pounds to the hill of 
marketable potatoes, seven in number. 
If.eight hills are grown to the rod in 
length, or a bushel on a rod long at 
that rate, and 5% rows wide, then 880 
bushels can be obtained from an acre. 
There is no reason why through proper 
fertilization and proper selection of 
soil, potatoes should not yield at this 
rate for an entire acre, since I have 
obtained those same results on small- 
er portions of an acre. I expect to try 
this out.—[Lyman Crane, New York. 


In feeding I use 10 quarts of water 
to moisten 10 bushels of cut straw. 
This makes feed for a full grown cow 
three days. Two quarts of molasses 
would cost about 7 cents. The cost of 
feeding would be only 3 cents a day 
for the molasses, and the value of the 
straw sacrcely anything. Where the 
hay crop is short, no silage being 
available, but straw abundant, mo- 
lasses can be fed at fine profit.—[J. 
W. Ingham, Pennsylvania. 





Filling the Smokchouse—Meat that 
is to be smoked should be removed 
from the brine a day before being 
put into the smokehouse. If it has 
been cured in a strong brine it will be 
best to soak the pieces in cold water 
overnight, to prevent a crust of salt 
from forming on the outside when 
it is drained. The pieces should then 
be hung up to drain, then hung in 
the smokehouse, All meat should be 
suspended below the ventilators and 
should hang so that no two pieces 
ecme in contact, as this would pre- 
vent uniform smoking.—T[A. B. 

Making Kraut—In answer to J. V. 
Collins of Indiana, who has a lot of 
cabbage and fears poor sale for it, a 
formula. for. making sauerkraut will 
Be found in the Orange Judd cook 










Ex-Chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau 


“*Taxedo appeals to me because ft 
is fragrant, without being heady; 
mild, but not tasteless. A thor- 











‘| oughly enjoyable, satisfying pi 
tobacco that affords Ghohuane 
relaxation,’ 
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Tuxedo—the Wise 
Man’s Smoke 


-Great thinkers find Tuxedo 
helpful, inspiring and re- 
freshing. othing like a 







































a tired one. 


Prof. Moore is not only 

















you try it. 
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smoker. 










glassine wrapped, 


Convenient, 
moisture-proof pouch... . . 


5c 







Prof. WillisL. Moore 


active brain a-jumping or to clear the cobwebs out of 


tobacco-wise—and his tobacco is Tuxedo. 
his frank and sincere statement is enough to make 


Cfarxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Why do so many distinguished smokers endorse Tuxedo? 
Simply because it’s the one tobacco that has ail the essen- 


No such tobacco was ever known until the “ Tuxedo 
Process” was invented to refine the natural leaf and remove 


And Tuxedo is beyond the reach of imitations, because 


no other tobacco can be made by the “Tuxedo Process.” 
One week's trial will make you a permanent Tuxedo 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90¢ 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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weather-wise—he is also 
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Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


10c 





Ghe Jeffrey 
LIMEPULVE 


TURNS YOUR STONE TO GOLD 


The LIMEPULVER opens up a new source of profit 
to owners of limestone land. It enables you to grind 
limestone right on the farm and give your soil the 
lime it needs to keep it sweet and productive—en- 
ables you to grow clover and alfalfa. It's the di- 
rect means by which hundreds of farmers are 
doubling the fertility 


When you realize that LIMEPULVERS according 
to size, from 10 to 30 tons per day of finely pulverized limestone, 
worth from $20 to $90 per day, you can figure how quickly the 
machine pays for itself. 
~ PULVER is so built that it will almost never wear out, you 


When you realize that the LIME- 


can get some idea of the profits this machine 
will make for you. 

The machine handles big 30 and 60 pound 
rock and at one operation reduces al) of 
it to dust. 

Ground limestone is the one essential to 
fertility. Clover and alfalfa die without 
it. Your grain crops need it. And unless 
you are growing legumes you are not get- 
tiog Nitrogen out of the air and making 
it enrich your soil. If you bave lime 
rock on your farm you can’t any more 


about the 


. LIMEPUL- 
MR VER—he machine 
that turns rocks into 


to suit your power—covr- 
ered by the Jeffrey guarantee 
—and sold on our Trial Plan 
that enables you to test the 
machine right on your farm—on 
your own rock. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co.* 
MB) 263 First Ave., 





. crushes rock for road and concrete 
® work—grinds bone, feed, tocacco 
tems, oyster shells, etc. 
WHAT OWNERS SAY 
Wa. B. Dicvendorf, of 
> Sprakers, N.Y,, says: “The 
h& LIMEPULVER which 5 
purchased from you works 
fine and it will do ail 
you claim for it."* 


Columbus, Ohio ¥ 





No Weighs > 
Backache 41 TREES 
Ibs. 
BY OFE HAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send FREE showing low 
price and LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. VT 





For Sale, I grow it, bale it, 
shipit. Inquire 
SY BACUSE, N. ¥. 
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Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven Iilustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 


tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
granaries, etc. There are likewise ehapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds, 
Ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure eheds, ba;nyarda, root pits, etc. 235 
pages. 5x7 -sinehes. Cloth.............s@1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashiand Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New Yori 
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Commercial Agriculture 
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High Cost of Ocean Carriage 


So sharp is the demand for ocean 
Wessel room for all sorts of cargoes, 
4ncluding munitions of war, that grain 
and other farm produce is still obliged 
to stand a very high rate of freight. 
Compared to normal conditions, ocean 
freights are three and fourfold what 
thoy were before the war; in some in- 
stances six to eight times, They are 
the highest on record, and steadily 
advancing. 

It costs to ship a bushel of grain 
from New York to Liverpool some- 
thing like 28 cents; to the con- 
tinent even more. This may be com- 
pared with a rate of about 4 cents in 
November, 1913. It now costs $1.25 to 
ship 100 pounds cotton to Liverpool 
and $1.60 to Rotterdam, Ordinarily, 
high cost of transportation, sea or 
Jand, is equivalent to just that much 
heavier toll taken off the price of the 
commodity at the farm, But now, with 
the demand from hungry Europe so 
a@trenuous, this heavy ocean shipping 
charge does not all fall upon the 
producer. 
| Large numbers of freight 
are being converted into trans- 
ports for the allies, and this further 
shortens the supply of vessels for 
earrying grain, provisions, cotton and 
other cargoes; also vast numbers of 
ocean vessels have been dostroyed, and 
thus gone forever. All of this is true, 
even though many vessels are being 
buiit. The subject of American ship- 
building will receive much considera- 
tion in congress this winter. 


Phenomenal Freights on Grain 


In addition to these very high rates 
it is both difficult and unusually ex- 
pensive to secure insurance on car- 
goes. One year with another a very 
common rate of freight on wheat was 
6 Pence per quarter of eight bushels, 
or 1% cents a bushel. In fact, wheat 
has been sometinies carried free as 
moeded ballast. Within the past week 
or two cargo rates to some points in 
northern Europe were as high as 40 
cents a bushel on wheat. A few years 
ago the freight on a barrel of apples 
from Boston to Liverpool was as low 
as 50 to 60 cents, thence pushed up 
to-75 cents, all of this before the war, 
mow $1.25 and space difficult to get at 
that. During the fall as high as $2 
has been paid occasionally on apples. 

A very important phase of the sit- 
wation looking toward the coming 
winter months is a question of secur- 
ing space on ocean steamships at any 
price, War munitions and general 
merchandise shipments to Europe are 
go; heavy the steamships are slow to 
grant space for apples; of course they 
have to take care of their pledges long 
since made to apple exporters. Some 
of the steamships intimate they don't 
care whether they take any apples 
or not. The demand for cargo space 
is: unprecedented this fall. It is re- 
ported that freight now awaiting ship- 
ment at New York would fill five times 
ai many ships as are available. Ocean 
freights are higher on other ocean 
trace routes the world around, but of 
course highest on cargoes for Europe. 


Unfortunate Federal Legislation 


Under the new seaman’s law, a fed- 
eral regulation which ship owners 
consider onerous, United States ship- 
ping lines have been withdrawn from 
the Pacific coast, and this has resulted 
in higher freight rates there- 
frém. In some instances where man- 
ufactured articles are shipped to Aus- 
tralia, sharp increases in freight have 
brought the cost of the latter to a 
higher figure than the price of the 
goods, this serving to seriously hurt 
the export trade. 

Regarding more ships, there are two 
Cefinite opinions:: One, that competi- 
tion along natural lines will develop 
the shipping business and provide 
plenty’ of cargoes, and the other that 
federal aid should be granted. There 
is decided opposition to the latter in 
influential and conservative channels. 

The seaman’s act is apparently 
-{ proving something of a boomerang in 


ships. 





shipping circles. The federal authori- 
ties are inclined to use discretion in 
its onforcement and in some directions 
carry this just as short a distance as 
possible, “Certified’’ seamen are scarce, 
and deck hands previously paid $30 a 
month now ask #40. This, carried to 
its conclusion, would mean increased 
cost of operating ships. Vessel owners 
both on the ocean and the Greut 
Lakes are already contemplating rais- 
ing passenger and freight rates, It is 
probable this bill will come up for re- 
peal when congress meets in Decem- 
ber. Those advocating its repeal be- 
lieve the law puts an unwarranted 
burden upon shipping interests at a 
time when American shipping should 
be encouraged so that fresh capital 
should be induced to enter the ship- 
ping business, This law went into ef- 
fect November 5, 1915, and provides 
that American registered vessels shall 
have 40% of its crew rated as “able 
seamen,” 





England Wants American Apples 

Export houses have already done 
considerable business this season in 
shipping apples abroad, particularly 
to England and Scotland. The fruit 
forwarded so far is of course only the 
autumn varieties, as noted in these 
columns from time to time, Figures, 
including Canadian shipments, pre- 
sent a rood total. The season is close 
at hand for the export of winter va- 
rieties, such as Baldwin, Greening, 
Spy, Winesap, Russet, etc. . England 
is expected to take genrous quantities, 
provided the price is not too high. 
Quotations on fancy grades of well- 
colored autumn fruit, as sold in the 
United Kingdom, have been at a high 
level, 

The 
United 
spective, is 
pression may come 
clared, working men 
in’ England are now well employed. 
With wages good they are inclined to 
buy freely. This has made a brisk 
market for fruit. 

An unfavorable feature of the trade 
is the situation in ocean’ shipping 
circles. Freight rates on apples are 
high. A few years ago, under nor- 
mal conditions, the rate was some- 
where around 80 cents a barrel, New 
York or Bostin to London or Liver- 
pool; back of that still lower. But 
the rate this autumn has been pushed 
up to $1.25 a barrel to London and 
Liverpool and $1.50 to Glasgow. 
Furthermore, so urgent is the demand 
for miscellaneous cargoes, that it is 
difficult to secure all the space needed 
for apples, and shipowners are dis- 
cussing a further advance in rates. 
In fact, within the past week or two, 
so urgent has been the demand for 
space that a cargo of choice Virginia 
apples was contracted at a rate of $2 
a barrel, New York to the other side. 


consumptive demand in the 
Kingdom, present and pro- 
generous, Whatever de~ 
after peace is de- 
and tradesmen 


These exorbitant pricés cut both 
ways. They hurt consumption abroad, 
through increased cost of deliv 
and also cut into the amount le 
for growers of the apples in the 
United States or Canada. Export 
houses at the Atlantic seaboard, repre- 
senting foreign fruit dealers, sum- 
marized the situation by saying the 
prospect is reasonably good for an 
active business this winter, providing 
freights are within bounds, and -pro- 
viding also the price of apples at 
country loading points does soar. 





Peppermint and Spearmint 


Out of a total production through- 


out the world of 600,000 pounds an- 
nually of peppermint and spearmint 
o!l, the United States produces about 


300,000 pounds. Practically all of 
this o:! is produced in southern Michi- 
gan and northern Indiana, about 

25,000 acres being planted to mint in 


these states, Muck liunds are used, 
the cost of establishing an acre of 
new 


mint and c uring for it during the 
first season being pl! at about #30. 
In subsequent yeurs > cost an acry 

is about $15. Wayne county, N Y. 
formerly produced much mint, but 
is now negligible. 

It requires about 825 pounds of 
peppermint und 540 pounds of spear- 
mint to produce a pound of oil ia 
commercial practice, Pepperniint oil 





has sold as low as $1 per pound to 
producer, and as high us $5; now 
about $2 in New York whelesule 
market, while spearmint oil uveruges 


$3.55 a pound. Both peppermint and 
spearmint thrive best in deep soils 
rich in humus and retentive of moist- 
ure but fairly open in texture and well 
drained. Both may be grown suc- 
cessfully in well prepared upland 
soils, such as those suitable for corn 
and potatoes. Since the oil is the 
chief marketable product, adequate 
distilling facilities and a market for 
the oil are essential. to success in the 
industry. Every prospective mint 
grower should assure himself on these 
points before investing capital in mint 
fields. Japan is a heavy producer, 
and the chief competitor of American 
peppermint oil. England and Ger- 
Many produce small quantities. 





Place for Bundle Corn—Bundled 
corn as a feed for cattle and dairy 
cows is not yet fully appreciated by 
the average farmer, The beef feeder 
will find in it one of the cheapest 
feeds when combined with alfalfa hay. 
Alfalfa hay will balance bundled corn 
better than any other crop. Many 
beef feeders find bundle corn a cheap 
and economic feed, both as to gain 
secured and as to economy of han- 
dling. In the first place bundle corn 
will furnish grain with some rough- 
age, and one man can handle 60 to 80 
head of steers, while at the same time 
the cost of harvesting has been con- 
siderably reduced. It requires less 
expense to harvest corn and feed it in 
the bundle form than to feed sepa- 
rately. Many large stock feeders find 
that when steers are given several 
bundles of good corn daily they make 
gains very cheaply. Bundle corn holds 
its place as one of the best feeds. 




















The Thanksgiving Pendulum Swings Far and Wide 
































The RAYO LAMP 
SAVES TROUBLE 


OU don’t have to 

spend the greater 

part of your time 
cleaning it—and won- 
dering why it won't 
burn. The Rayo is 
} simple in construction 
and in design. It lights 
without removing the 
shade and gives the 
best sort of light—the 
kind that won’t hurt 
your eyes. 


Oo 





Rayo lamps are an ornament 
to any home. They require 
very little attention—yet 
always add to the attractive- 
ness of the room. 


The Rayo is the symbol 
of efficiency —economy— 
convenience. 

The Rayo is one of the many 
SOCONY (Standard Oil 
Company of New York) pro- 
ducts that bring comfort and 
economy to the farm. 


SOCONY is your assurance 
of quality. Ask forthe follow- 
ing SOCONY products : 


Matchless Liquid Gloss 

Standard Hand Separator 
Oil 

Standard Household 
Lubricant 

Parowax 

Eureka Harness Oil 

Mica Axle Grease 


If your dealer does not, Zarry 
these, write to our nearest 
station. iy 


Standard Oil Co. ot New York 
(Principal Stations) 

NEW YORK 

BUFFALO 
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ALBANY 
BOSTON 





































WELL ?Pavs° WELL 


Own @ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. f. 
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When You Write Ainericat “Aaeicultns 
* advertisers like ‘¢ 
Advertisers 
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Covering Strawberry Vines 
A, F, TENNEY, MASSSACHUSETTS 

The present year I hed two straw- 
berry patches, one a new bed and the 
other @ year old; it had berne one 
crop before 1915, The old bed was 
not mulche@ at all except the fall be- 
fore it bore the first crop and there 
was little mulch left t: show the pres- 
ent year. Like all old beds it bloomed 
a week or 10 days before the new bed 
and was a sheet of bloom before the 
new bed plants g-+ through their 
planket enough to begin to blossom. 

Practically all that great mass of 
blossoms was d*stroyed. The plants 
tried again and again to make up for 
the loss by sending out new blossoms 
only to be destroyed by the frost. I 
plowed up the whole bed and sowed it 
to millet. I lost from $25 to $50 on 
this quarter of an acre. 

My new bed was never uncovered 
except that a little of the heaviest 
mulch was removed. The plants blos- 
somed very late and the whole crop 
was saved. Moreover, v hen the deluge 
of rain came at picking time the fruit 
was perfectly clean and although the 
mulch kept the ground wet, still I 
saved more berries than many growers 
around here and received a fair profit. 
The past few years have been so very 
dry at the time the berries began to 
ripen my crop would have been almost 
a failure except for the heavy mulch 
that conserved all the moisture that 
fell. 

Some years my strawberry plants 
have been on wet, heavy ground where 
plants that were uncovered were 
thrown almost out of the ground by 
reason of freezing and thawing. Still 
another benefit of mulching is the 
keeping back of weeds and grasses. I 
advise everyone to go slowly in the 
matter of growing strawberries with- 
out mulch, Try it first in a small way. 
I think, in my own case, I should lose 
50% of my berries if the plants were 
not mulched. 





The Potato Situation 

New York potato growers are uni- 
formly holding their stock firmly in 
the face of slightly declining mar- 
ket, due to recent large accumula- 
tions at New York city and other 
Shippers report light 
ceipts from farmers, r= state 
,owers asking 7T0@T5c p bu at load- 
.& station. This resulted in light 
ment of! western N Y potatoes 
load lots. Growers claimed they 
et better prices in up-state 

for their limited offerings 
an shippers to outside points were 
Willing to pay. At Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Buffato and other points grow- 
ers receive] 7T5@85c p bu delivered, 
and as high’ as %0c for occasionai lots. 
Some lots of Mich, O and Minn pota- 
toes have sold direct to consumer at 
w@R5e p bu. 

Prices paid by shippers in Aroos- 
took Co, Me, were $1.90@2 p 165-Ib 
measure at loading station. At 
Maine Central railroad points ship- 
pers paid 65 @T5c. Potato situation 
generally quiet, however, and only 
moderate trading done. 

Potato growers in Clinton Co, N Y, 
have organized the Churubusco secd 
potato growers’ association, with FE. 
G. 8S. Gagner president. The asso- 
ciation members will select seed po- 
tatoes this year from highest produc- 
ing hills and plant with seed next 
spring with a view to supplying seed 
another year of improved quality. 
Only one variety will be chosen. 

Farmers around Monroe Co, near 
Chili station, report not more than 
half normal yield of potatoes, due to 
blight and rot. 

Not more than half a potato crop 
here, because of blight and _ rot, 
Some hardly worth digging. Ship- 
Pers not buying yet.—[E. F. D., 
Memphis, N Y. 

At Boston, potato market is firmer, 
Prices showing advance of 3@5c p bu. 

Potatoes light, not enough here for 
home use and seed. Retail prices $1 
Pp bu—[T. A. R., Brunswick, Me. 

Your idea of a national potato 
day meets with my entire and hearty 
*pproval. We are giving the subject 

the current issue of Central Record, 
Marked copies of which have been 





located 


rlad to give the 
sible. 


have deere ased. 


growers will 


tatoes are now offered. 
from eastern points and table.—[Mrs W. Ray, Carter 
, these orders moving large 
of potatoes out of track 
archouses, 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


2 fie nti! MTT = friends in and outside the 
SVM NANLUUMAAAAEOUADUANGAGAUAUGASHGAAGGAAUAANAAATT UUVERPOPERAAMMEREON ELT EVTDEVETEAUAUAAGGAOOOOUGOOUUEOGAGRSEUQUAOUGTOOUOOUOUUEEDEAAGUAGHUUQOOGUOOAULLUQUOOUO ODADAS prices from S5c to as high 


considcrable advances 
haul from their 
_ cellars to any extent. 
poor quality potatoes and brated here, along with Thanksgiving. 
been dis- Every family should give this nutri- 
posed of and only good to select po- tious and most healthful vegetable a ~ ; 
Repeat orders prominent place on the Thanksgiving ‘Sibie. it is a good plan to protect ‘it 


cht by frost have 


River 47@0c for bulk of stock, some 
shipments higher. 

More active trading was noted in 
Chicago potato market, prices several 
cents higher under active outside in- 
quiry and healthy local consumptive 






to be held in Salem, Ore, Dec 1-4 
were announced recentiy. Prizes of 
$5 will be given for the best exhibits 
of 12 specimens of each of the @if- 
ferent varieties. For the best single 
bushel of all these varieties competing 





in the center of 
raising section and are very not selling freely.-|J. . T., 
“profession” 
We are at your service 
»thing we can do to assist you 
way.—[Charles E. 
Central Record. 
Minnesota potatoes have 
considerably firmer, prices 
advances of 


been held 


»@10c p bu over recent 


demand. 


lower. Cool weather has 
ened market all around. 


FO TTT 


of prices paid to growers. 
Grand Rapids 





a great bu. Growers with siorage 
a boost Mich. 

Yield light, considerable 
Oe p bn to grower. |J. 
Paw, Mich. 


Hiolmes, va , 
Fine weather durint Oct 


showing ‘ol 


before Sweet potatocs 1 LOO, 


state at 


great’'y improved po.ato crop 


in Greeley district.—|M. H., Greeley, 





pits and 


A Tati 3 Deyiert ous 
Practi- Nationa! Potato Day wiil 


be cecle- 


Potato Prizes Announced 
Burbank and Ohio pota- for potatocs to be shown 
quotable at 50@55c p bu, Red Marion county corn and potato show 


Good sound fresh potatoes against one another a prize of $10 
brought @0@G5c p bu, held potatoes has been offered, the potatoes to bee 
Strength- come the proverty of the bank. 





Potato sitwation in Ionia, Kent and . 
Montcalm Cos singular in wide svread Making Tump for Farm Products 
Ta Green- 
ville district potatoes quoted at 3c, a cellar in emergencies when cellar 
p bu and up, a room is wanting to care for products 


neighboring small towns sold at retail ; > . 
at 80c@$1.25. Some farmers are wabject to injery by freesing. Pota 


= shipping on individual orders to 


A tamp makes a fair substitute for 


toes, root crops, amd even apples may 
be kept In good condition ail winter if 
as 2 p properly tumped. Care is taken to 


facilities choose a place where the gretund is 
Belding, dry and well drained. A tump made 


in the shape of a round mound is bei- 


rot, price ter than one made with a ridge, since 
7 v- , s . 
W., Paw it is easier to protect a given quantity 
" of potatoes or other preducts from 
and Nov 


frost by a circular mound than by an 
oblong one, 

To make such a mound, the grower 
may dig a pit to a level below the 


harvest 


Reeeipts at loading stations At New York, potatoes in free sup- < 
Practically all pota- Ply and held steady. M quot- lccal frost line, covering the bottom 
rowers’ and first dealers’ able at $2.25@255 p  10S-lb bag, of the pit with dry straw. The vege- 
under cover, being held southern 1.754 2.25 p bbl, southern tables or fruit to be tumped are piled 


upon the straw. These are then packed 
with straw and the whole is banked 
with a deep covering of earth, Thad 
surface of the tump is closely packed, 
so as to shel as much water as pos- 


still further from rain and snow by w 

roof of some sort, if only an old tare 
Prizes paulim or piece of oilcloth. 

at the 


County, 
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Let me send you 
a WITTE Engine 
to earn its own 
cost, while you 
pay for it. 


ED. H. WITTE. 


Here Are My 
Latest Pri Prices: 
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F. O. B. Factory. 


Stationary Engines. 


-P., $34.95 
Peo . 52.45 
-P., - 69.75 
P., ° 97.75 
Pes - 139.65 
-P., ° 197.00 
: oe ° 279.70 
Pe, ° 359.80 
Portable Engines. 

HP., 35 

HP., . 60.50 

H-P., - 82.75 
P.. ° 127.75 
. a ° 174.65 
iP, ° 237. 

H?., © 329.70 

° 412.30 
Engine Saw-Rigs. 

° $224.25 
-P., . 152.25 
?., ° 202.15 

° 267.00 











Kerosene 
Distiliate 





Sent you, considerable comment. We 


ci 





Easy Starting; No Cranking; 


tionary gasoline engines. 


Fael Saving. 


WHEN you can buy a 20 H-P. autemobile for $400.00, 
or a 40 H-P. car for $885.00—nationally advertised 
prices for cars of known high quality, why should you 
pay $25 to $40 per horse-power, for any single- cylinder 
gasoline engine. Besides the engine, the automobile 
has its transmission, body, radiator, lights, springs, wheels, axles, 
tires and many other parts not required in the gasoline engine. 
Everybody agrees that present auto prices, $20 to $25 per horse- 
power, buy good high-grade cars. It is just as easy to see that Icss 












than $17.50 per horse-power is enough to pay for high-quality, sta- I Tr) 
/ 


Sent Direct From My Factory 
to User—5-Year Guarantee 


Large quantity manufacturing makes the lower automobile prices. 
My large quantity manufacturing makes my low prices—that and my 
small cost of selling—direct-from-factory-to-user. 


Easy Terms 


My easy-payment plan of selling, 
makes it easy for you to own a WITTE 
engine on termsunder which the engine 
can earn its own cost while you pay for 
it. Write me your address, and teil me 
the kind of work you have to do, and I 
will send you my most liberal’ offer. 


Write For My Boo 


high-qu ality ougiuen, and how I can sell them for low Seek ei aente woe 
Sos. ‘Ranes whe I use semi-steel castings, with engine bed separa- peters tye A om. 
je from — bn vertioal valves; four-ring anna outomobile a ae 
ignition; safety spark-ehift for easy and safe starting; and 80 other ty, and enable you 
features, without which no engine is now of the highest quality. to seect your en- 
Write me today at my nearest office. gine sayery, on your 
oul pndcamer ' 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, @ »%< 7 eer 


1808 Oekiend Avenue, KANSAS CITY, 0. not, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


{809 Empire Buiiding, 





My new Look 
e xpla ins! y A study of my 


eee 


to Judge Engines,’’ and tell me, without any obiigation on m 
part, how easily I can get a W WITTE engine, if | should wis! 
One, at your new low prices. 

J Name ° . . eens PRTPerTErTelrielel tet. 
Postolice. .....s0ccerccccvecesce secceescccce eee sceces cscs soesesns q 
St. No. or R. F. D. .....eccccceccccsvccescscececcesccessecccveese 
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Lower Prices 


I ‘will undertake to prove that my 
engines, at less than $17.50 per horse- 
power, are worth most to have for any farm or 
shop work. More money for any engine, willnot 
do the work for bess cost, and that is, really, the 
deciding test. Let me send you my evidence to 
show that a WITTE engine will do your work in 
the highest-quality kind of way, and ata big sav- 
ing in cost for you. 















buy Jrom me or 



















i FREE BOOK COUPON 


Ed. H. — Witte Engine Works, 
1809 Oakland Ave., Kanses City. Mo. 
a Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please sond me your newest and finest engine book, ‘‘How 












































































































American Agriculturis; 


H™ is another Overland model. 


A brand new car at a brand new 
price. Many people prefer a car 
that is smaller, lighter and more economi- 

‘cal to run but with the advantages of the 
larger and higher priced cars. 


Model 75 is a comfortable, family car 
‘with virtually all the advantages of = 
very large cars at a price which is well 
qvithin your reach. Roadster 


The price is only $615! 


It has a powerful motor; electric start- W ith Ek 


ing and lighting system; high tension 

magneto ignition; 104-inch wheelbase; 

cantilever springs; four-inch tires; de- and. Ele 
mountable rims; streamline body design. 


This season our factory capacity has 
been increased to 600cars a day. : 
Frou 


~ This, in itself, explains our ability to 
give so much car for so little money. 


This newest Overland is a beauty. 


The body is the latest full streamline 
design with a one-piece cowl. 


_, ‘tis handsomely finished in solid black 
with bright nickel and polished aluminum 
fittings. 


Five adults can ride comfortably. 


While the car is roomy, it is light in 
weight, 2160 pounds. 


It has demountable rims with one extra. 


The tires are four inch all around be- 
» €ause we believe in the advantage of large 
tires. 


' They insure greater mileage and com- 
fort than can be obtained from the small- 
er size used on other cars of similar 
‘specifications. 


The motor is four-cylinder, long stroke 

_,bloc type, having a 31%-inch bore and 

, -inch stroke. Horsepower. is 20 - 25. 
Jt is of the most modern design. 


It has high tension magneto ignition. 
This is the kind used on the most expen- 
sive cars. 


The electric starting and lighting 
system is one of the most efficient on the 
market. It is of the two-unit type. 
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The large electric headlights have 
dimmers 


This car is very easy to handle. It 
responds quickly. Anyone in the family 
can drive it. 


The electric switches are conveniently 
located on the steering column. This 
is the same arrangement used on the 
T highest priced cars. 

It has the easy working Overland clutch’ 
which any woman can operate. The 


le iC Starter re ) pedals are adjustable for reach. The 


steering wheel is large and turns easily, 


le iC Lights The brakes are large and powerful 


The rear springs are the famous canti- 
lever type. These are probably the 
easiest riding and most shock absorbing, 


° springs ever designed. With these 
mh T2res 


springs riding comfort is insured. 


The seats are roomy and comfortable 
for the soft cushions are built over deep 
coiled springs. 





It has a mohair one-man top. 






In short, there is everything that’ 
makes this car up-to-date and comparable 
with many cars costing considerably 
more money. 







You will be delighted when you see it. 
And when you ride in it you'll know 
instantly that this is your ideal of a 
modern automobile at your idea of a 
moderate price. 


Other Overland models are—Model 83 
five passenger touring car $750; the fa- 
mous Overland Six seven passenger tours 
ing car $1145. All prices being f.:o, b,! 
Toledo. 


See the Overland dealer in your town! 

















Specifications of Model 75 


Pure streamline body five pas- 










31 x 4 inch tires 






senger touring car Non-skids on rear 

Finished in black with nickel Left hand drive; centef cons 
as polished aluminum fit- trol 
ings 





i Floating type rear axle 
ps ee — —_ iti Cantilever springs on reat 
= ae ea ie a te ~ ion Bult-ba, rebo-cbien, caus 
- orsepow ; 
cylinders cast en bloc ing type windshield 
One-man top 


Electric starting and lighting . 
Headlight dimmers Magnetic speedometer 
Electric horn 


i h steeri 
~~ ~+ weeds 7 Full set of tools 


Catalogs on request. Please address Department §72 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


¢¢ Made in U.S. A.” 
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EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the Paper 
date your subscription expires. When 

rn aaa ig made the receipt of your paper and the 
n the date of expiration are sufficient noti- 

ficat) 


‘hat money has m receiv In case of 

if date on label or wrapper is not changed 

within three weeks after remitting, inform us at ouce. 
DISCONTINUANCES-~—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it 


inconvenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 


be 


CHANGE IN ADPRESB—Subscribers should 
gure to give their vid as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES Fifty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the incu) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee that 
eweh advertiser in this issue of Orange Jud@ American 
A urist is relable. We agree to refund to any 

the purchase price of any atticie ativertised 
hereti® if foutid not to be as advertised. To take 
advantage of this guarantee, our subseribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing to any of our 


wet “Ll suw your adv in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.”” We are not 
Claims against wdividwals or firms 


bankrupt, or whose estates are in receiver's 
whom bankruptcy or receivership 
ng. 


hs ae ot orders to any of our offices below, but to 
a’ delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
New Yerk Chicago 
315 Poutth Avenue 1518-26 Michigan Bivd Blig 
CHARLES WM BURKETT, Editor 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


American Agriculturist - 129.800 
its brovher Orange Judd Weeklies 392,875 
522,675 


Total Circulation. - - --- 
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Chief Melvin Would Be Censor 


So sharp has béen the criticism of 
“federal authorities over the awful foot 
and wmiouth muddle that naturally 
some of the officials have been restive. 
Not only is the agricultural press 
jealous of the farmers’ interests, but 
also many persons of influence, both 
in and out of state official circles, see 
fit-to-effer constructive criticism, -All 
of this has perhaps centered most 
keenly in Lilionis, the chief seat of the 
disease, . Within the recent past Or- 
ange Judd Farmer, always maintain- 
ing a forward position in the matter, 
has come in for some scolding on the 

part .of the people at Washington. 
This beeause of an article. printed 
therein last summer, which quoted 
some scathing comments of hard- 
headed farmers who were dissatisfied 
with’ the way the government had 
aaa things. This special instance 
in Kankakee county, iil, 

‘ohn S§. - Collier, the coum- 
ty adviser, declared’ that he was 
opposed to the general use of the 
simultaneous treatment, and that the 
use of virus should be very closely 
centrolied, He also told that the gov- 
erhament hog cholera eradication work 
which: had been in his county for a 
year, had just been removed to some 
county in Oklahoma; and he stated as 
a matter of news, not as his opinion, 
that the farmers of Kankakee county 
were glad to see the work removed. 


Where 


It appears that Dr A. D,. Melvin, 
chief of the bureau of animal 
industry, saw -the report of this 


meeting and. feeling grieved that any 
Shadow should be cast on his work, 
wrote to \W. A. Lloyd, the federal of- 
ficial in charge of county work in this 
section of the country, saying that it 
Was not becoming in one branch of 
the government work to criticize some 
other branch. On account of this, the 
Iinois county agriculturists have been 
cautioned against making any state- 
ments that may reflect on the opera- 
tions of some branch of the federal 
department of agriculture. 


Burying His Mistakes 


Here 1s revealed a policy of certain 
divisions of the department of agri- 
culture, which policy the Orange Judd 
weeklies are now, and have always 
been, directly opposed to.’ Apparently 
Dr Melvin would not let the public find 
cemestat the cholera eradication meth. 
by. his department were not 
'as they were expected to 
.. Apparently he would have this 
Work go on at any cost, and would 
ai from farmers who have the 








right to know, the actual conditions 
that exist. 

The farmers of the country have a 
right to know that this is not the first 
time the officials at Washington have 
endeavored to assume absolute censor- 
ship over the county agriculturist 
work of Illinois, It would have pleased 
the central office at Washington im- 
mensely if at the start it could have 
dictated just whet things.were to be 
done ah@ what left undone M® Illinois. 

This paper is not opposed to the 
bureau of animal industry, and has 


not Diaced and will net piace 
amy obstecic In the way of the 
splendid work it is atcomplishite 


alofig many lites. It is not opposed 
to proper supervision of the work of 
the county agriculturists, It is op- 
posed to any contealment of actual 
conditions, dnd it assures Chief Mel- 
vin that an honest statement of facts 
never hurts any properly conducted 
work. Publicity is like sunshine, It 
purifies and cleanses. Any attempt by 
Chief Melvin or any leader of the 
county agriculturists’ work to shut off 


publicity, is a step toward the dark- 
ness in which mistakes breed like 
disease gerras, If this interference with 


free speech is not nipped in the bud it 
is bound to mean politics in farm af- 
fairs of a most unfortunate kind. 





The Prospective Labor Shortage 


With the war dragging its weary 
course aleng, the question becomes 
more and more forceful what of the 
outiook for labor supply? While this 
perhaps will be most acute in the 
cities, it is nO less of primary impor- 
tance in rural sections, and not too 


Vast numbers 
called home to 


soon to think about it. 
of Inborers have been 
southern and eastern Europe, shorten- 
ing by just that much’ supply for 
American cities and industrial centers. 
Down in South America the situation 
is becoming acute, The spring season 
ix there opening with a, serious dearth 
of farm labor, Owing to the war rrac- 
tically no laborers from Italy and 
Spain are reaching South America, 
where they will soon be needed for 
harvesting cereal crops; and military 
forces may be pressed into the service. 

Immigration into the United States 
has been small for months, Somewhat 
fantastic plams are just now under 
way to place European families made 
ce;titute by war on farms in this 
country. But this is not, taken serious- 
ly as affecting the Ils bor supply, even 
granted that such colonization -vould 
be welcome. 


Rural Debating Club 


Pennsylvania has started a novel 
plan for stimulating interest in public 
speaking in rural portions of the 
state. A debating league has been 
organized under the joint auspices of 
the chamber of commerce at Harris- 
burg, Williamsport, Huntingdon and 
Altoona, county and city superintend- 
ents of schools in 24 counties, and the 
state college. According to the plan 
preliminary debating tests will be held 
in rural communities and city suburbs 
on a common topic and within a time 
limit. The winners of each district will 
then assemble on a given date at the 
county seat to determine the winning 
county team, then the county teams 
will go to the dis'r +t center, at the 
expense of the boa of trade of that 
city, where the winwing district team 
will be selected. The district teams 
later on will assemble at the state 
college where the champion debating 
team will be determined. 

This excellent idea should spread 
throughout the state; in fact, into all 
states. Not only the individuals tak- 
ing part will profit, but interest in 
rural life everywhere will be pro- 
moted. What an excellent idea for 
the grange. Winning debating teams 
of subordinate granges could compete 
in the Pomona, the winners of each 
Pomona at the district center and the 
Cistrict winners during the time and 
place of holding of the: state grange. 
We commend this idea to state grang 
lecturers everywhere. 








The improved tone in the potato 
market is due partly to the  wide- 
spread publicity given to 

A Brilliant the food merits of this 
Success tuber by the universal 
recognition of Thanks. 

giving as national potato day. That 


effort should be only the beginning of 
the propaganda to establish:a broader 
foundation for the potato industry. 
Present higher pricés: May lead to 
overplanting at the South this winter 
and at the north next spring, unless a 
wider market is found to absorb at 
profitable prices the larger crop. Con- 
sumption may be increased somewhat 


American Agriculturist 





by advertising the merits and uses of 
potatoes as food for man and beast, 
but distilleries for making denatured 
alcohol for purpeses from 
potatoes, and other new uses, need to 
be developed. Ali this will be the work 
of some years, but cannot be expected 
to justify any increase of acreage in 
1916. Meanwhile much good is being 
done by potato exhibitions, schools 
and banquets, also by the publicity 


given to the merits of potatoes by 
agricultural and transportation in- 
terests, 





The Right Sort of Preparedness 

When or how the Great War will 
cond, no mortal mind can tell, but that 
peace will usher in unforeseen changes 
amocag men and markets is already 
evident. A return to the simple life 
may become universal, partly from 
the breaking down of the differences 
between classes. The greater freedom 
and democracy of America even may 
pervade Germany. Possibly this is al- 
ready recognized by the kaiser himself, 
to judge from a remurkuable article in 
the Cologne Gazette, a newspaper 
whose utterances apparently are some. 
times inspired by the imperial govern- 
ment. It iniimates that whatever the 
outcome of the present coniict, Ger- 
many will adhere to the upbuilding of 
its agriculture as a fundamental 
necessity. ‘‘We are all agrarians now, 
and shall continue to be,” says that 
newspaper, referring to the economic 
policies which have resulted in the 
rapid and superb development of Ger- 
man agriculture. One of the present 
weaknesses of England lies in the de- 
cadence of her cuciaibe: 

How important these lessons are to 
us here in America! Instead of ex- 
ploiting our farmers, instead of “tuck- 
ing on all the traffic will bear,’’ instead 
of skinning the farmer with high in- 
terest and heavy commissions for 
loans, instead of a system that gives 
the producer the smallest possible re- 
turn for his products, let the United 
States work out practical adaptations 
of the principles that have accom- 
plished such amazing results in Ger- 
man farming, This sort of “prepared- 
ness’’ will be the lasting kind—the 
soundest basis of America’s strength 
in defensive warfare, commercial com- 
petition with other countries, or for 
prosperity and happiness here at 
home, 





If therg,is a better combination for 
a Thanksgiving dinner than turkey 
and sweet potatoes, 
with delicious gravy, 
we don’t know what 
it is unless the sweet 
potatoes are replaced by a fine, mealy 
baked potato. It matters not what 
other things are selected for the meal 
on this day, the two mentioned pro- 
vide the backbone or the foundation. 
Soups, salads and desserts may do well 
enough to start out and top off, but 
neither can increase the satisfaction 
that a_ slice of turkey and potatoes 
with lots of gravy provides. If per- 
chance turkey is not availabie, then a 
fried or roasted chicken or duck is 
equally as good, What counts most is 
the bird, the potatoes and the gravy, 
all together on the plate, and heaped 
high, You can’t beat it! 


Turkey and 
Sweet Potatoes 





In the last 30 years the expense of 
running the state of New York has in- 
creased sixfold, while 
the population has 
increased only 82%, 
This cost has ‘™- 
creased more rapidly than either pop- 
ulation or sources of taxation, These 
facts speak louder than officeholders 


High Cost 
of Government 


who demand more tax money to 
spend, Economy and efficiency in 
spending are two crying needs, not 


only at Albany, but at the capital of 
every state in the union. We have 
about reached the possibilities of in- 
direct taxation; hereafter our growing 
expenses must be met by increased 
direct taxation. Shall we sit with 
folded hands and let direct tax bills 
increase and utter no word of protest 
about extravagance? Why not start 
in on useless officials, big personal ex- 
pense bills and official automobiles? 
Were these abolished millions of dol- 
lars in taxes could be saved. 





We have a million good Baldwin 
apple trees, and another million good 
navel orange trees, 

Good Nut Trees because somebody 
took pains to tell 

about the original good wild tree that 
started the million. By budding and 
grafting,.that one Baldwin apple tree 
has become the parent of many. mil- 
lions. We now know how to propa- 
gate all the nut trees, and can turn 
one good shagbark or black walnut or 
pecan or hazel into millions, But 





where are the suitable parent trecs 
from which to graft and bud? To help 
bring promising nut trees to light, a ea 
thus improve our hut trees, tho 
Northern hut growers’ association j; 
offering cash prizes of from $10 to $50 
for the best tree of black gare 
butternuts, shagbarks, hickories, hs 
nuts and northern pecans, Send a 
dozen nuts from the best nut tree of 
any kind that you know of to Dr \W. 
C. Deming, secretary of the Northern 
nut growers’ association, Georgetown, 
Ct, and ask for particulars of the 
prizes ahd rules Of the contest. \ 
bepe some of owr readers will et 
these prizes, for there ure some very 
fiwe nuts produced in the territory 
covered by this periodical. 


Who Owns the Wild Game ? 


The general hunting seasen is now 
the ordef of the day. City sportsmen, 
irrespeRsible gufmen and @ead beas:s 
are aBroad throughout the land kill- 
ing birds ahd game Pennsylvania 
repoms over 300,000 hunters’ licenses 
being issued this year; in New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware, Wcst 
Virginia and Maryland, the proportion 
is equally as great. The game wardcn 
of Pennsylvania says 2,756,000 pieces 
of legal game were kiiled last year: 
this weighed 2629 tons and was valucd 
at $946,674. And the hunters took it 
away with them! Multiply these fig- 
ures by one-half the number of states, 


,e 





and you will get a fair statement of 
the value of game taken from the 
fields and forests last year, 


But after 
this game 
of game. 
partridges, 


all, the important part of 
question is the ownership 
The rabbits and quail and 
indeed most of the game 
birds and animals, got their living 
from the fields that farmers tilled. 
Even those species inhabiting the for- 
ests and woods come to the small 
grain and cornfields and pastures for 
much of their food. In other words, 
farmers fed these birds and animals. 
Though not so recognized, this game 
crop 1s rightly just as much a part of 
the farm stock as other animals con- 
fined to fenced fields. 

Some day laws will be enacted that 
will prevent hunters from wandering 
over fields and woods without com- 
pensating owners for the privilege. 
Some day farmers will not be forced 
tc see their fences torn down and 
their live stock frightened and injured 
by hunters without these trespassers 
being punished. To require farmers to 
post their farms and to be constantly 


on the “lookout” for hunters durirg 
the game season is an imposition so 


preposterous as to be unworthy of dis- 
cussion. Why not require a farmer to 
post his henhouse, if he would be pro- 
tected against chicken thieves; it is 
just as idiotic to require him to post 
his farm against game thieves. Both 
belong to the same class. 





“Nothing like it is supplied by any 
other periodical,” says a newspaper's 
enthusiastic notice of our 
page of Current Pictures 
of Human Events. With 
their accompanying text, 
this unique feature affords an illus- 
trated story of the world’s doings in 
their relation to your own life and to 
agriculture. Do you like it enough to 
warrant the expense and ability in- 
volved in its preparation? 


An Unique 
Feature 





The day of clubbing voters has 


passed. Politicians still think plain 

people are sheep 
Clubbing Voters and can be driven to 

do their bidding 
whether they like the task or not. But 
a fine lesson was taught this year by 
.New York voters on November 2. Two 
years ago these voters defeated a 
measure to double the governor's sal- 
ary and also increase the salaries of 
members of the legislature. When the 
constitutional convention was in ses- 
sion the official crowd wanted bigger 
salaries. They thought by putting 
this feature in the constitution people 
would approve that measure and the 
salary increase would be certain be- 
tause there was no other way to de- 
feat it. The morning after election 
these men saw their mistake. The 
constitution was rejected so complete- 
ly the salary grabbers have not got 
back their breaths yet. One feature 
that was responsible for this rejection 
was the scheme to give the governor 
and legislature bigger salaries, Voters 
think these officials already are paid 
enough, They said so two years ago 
When clubs are brought out to foi 
voters to do what they do not want t 
do, only one result can be expectc: 
The professional feeders at the publi 
trough got what was coming to th: 
and they were taught a lesson whic! 
it is hoped they will not soon forget 
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To a Novice in Farming 

I am a school-teacher in New, York 
city with a husband and brother both 
able-bodied. By New Year's we will have 
$100 saved up and no debts. We have a 

chance to buy a little farm in Massa- 
chusetts for $2700, one-half to be se- 
cured by a first mortgage at 5%. We 
want to borrow the other half at 6%, 
husband and brother to run the farm. 
while I teach school for another year 
or two. My salary with what they earn, 
will enable us to pay off the second 
mortgage. Where can I get the money? 
(Mrs J. P. C. 

Your question shows that you folks 
haven’t had much practical experience 
in farming The wiser plan will be 
for your husband to hire out to a good 
farmer for a year, your brother to do 
likewise with another farmer. Thus 
they will not only earn some money, 
but they will earn the experience 
which they must have in order to suc- 
ceed later on a farm of their own. 
What individual or person is justified 
in loaning half the value of a farm to 
a family inexperienced in practical 
farming, who do not have a dollar of 
equity in the place and who have only 
$100 of working capital? 

With what you can save during the 
year and what your men folks earn 
and learn, your chances of getting a 
farm a year or two hence and of mak- 
ing a success on it will be may times 
as good as your present plan, even if 
you could find some charity that 
would “stake’’ you for it, No farmer 
would think of going into the manu- 
facture of watches of which he knew 
nothing with only $100 capital. He 
would first go into a watch factory 
and learn what he didn’t know, save 
some of his earnings and embark in 
the business later when satisfied that 
he had some chance of success, Nor 
would you expect an adult who had 
farmed all his life to succeed as a 
teacher in school without any train- 
ing for it. City people are easily mis- 
led by what they read in city papers 
about farming. 


Rounding Up the Frauds 


Fraud Order—Office of the postmas- 
ter-general, Washington, November 10, 
1915. Order No $269 has this day been 
issued against the American Canadian 
securities loan company and the A. C., 
general agency at Denver, Col, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, and Munsey building, Bal- 
timore, Md, and Petty & Company and 
the Continental mortgage and deposit 
company at Denver, Col, Chicago, Ill, 
Philadelphia, Pa, and Munsey building, 
Baltimore, Md, and their respective of- 
ficers and agents as such.—tA. S. Burle- 
son, Postmaster-General, 

All of the above are different names 
for the same scheme. They have all 
been repeatedly exposed in this col- 
umn, We have waged relentless war- 
fare against the whole tribe of deposit 
loan concerns, The concerns and their 
officers against whom the postal fraud 
order has now been issued, have been 
among the largest operators of the 
scheme. We have many complaints 
against them and the evidence thus 
furnished to the postal officials and to 
courts may yet prove of still further 
use, The Continental mortgage and 
deposit company was exposed in this 
column within a few days after it 
started; Whether these schemes have 
been able to rake in millions, as did 
the National mercantile company that 
operated on the same plan, prebably 
will be revealed later in the courts. 








Sundry Helps 

Bolstein & Morris, 268 Washington 
street, New York, on August 25 sent 
a check to one of our clients for a 
shipment of apples. The check came 
back from the bank marked “insuffi- 
cient funds.” Bolstein & Morris have 
paid no attention to our letter of in- 
guiry. What luck have others had 
with this firm. Their name does not 
eppear in the list of bonded and 
licensed commission merchants, 

Lincoln novelty company, Roches- 
ter, N Y, ignores our inquiries in be- 
half of a subscriber who sent them 
money for circulars, etc. 











I like the spirit of your paper in 
helping the farmer and am much 
pleased with your help in collecting 
my claim from those New York city 
commission merchants. — [J. W. 
Faulkner, Snow Hill, Md. 


What has been the experience of 
others with White, Van Glahn com- 
pany, 148 Chambers street, New York 
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city? One of our clients sent it a check 
for $14.14 June 16, 1915, which they 
duly cashed, but he has not received 
his goods. The firm has not answered 
any of our letters in his behalf. An- 
other complaint also is on file against 
this firm. 


One of our clients got a check of 
$19.54 from B. Marmor & Son, produce 
commission merchants, 648 Jackson 
avenue, New York city, which proves 
to be no good. The concern has failed. 
It was bonded and licensed by che 
state of New York. The concern has 
offered to settle for a few cents on 
the dollar. 


Cc. J. H. Lubsen, 17 22d street, Flush- 
ing, L I, receipted to the express com- 
pany for a shipment of eggs on May 
17 last, but has not paid our client for 
this lot of 30 dozen, nor answered our 
letters in shipper’s behalf. 


We received check yesterday in full 
from that commission merchant in 
New York for produce shipped a long 
time ago. We want to thank you so 
much. We know we never would 
have gotten it except for you.—[Way- 
land Smith, Cincinnatus, N Y, 

I have received check 
from that Philadelphia 
through your asistance. Your paper 
is the farmers best friend, for it 
works unceasingly in his interests.— 
[James M. Dickson, Newfield, N J. 


for $9.34 
concern, 


I am very grateful to you for ob- 
taining for me check in full for two 
bags of sugar I had paid for which 
had not been shipped by a supply 
house. I had tried to get same, but 
without result, I want no better evi- 
dence of the reliability and integrity 
of this admirable journal than has 
been furnished me in your persistent 
efforts to adjust this matter until suc- 
cess was achieved by “‘the old reliable 
Orange Judd.”—[F. J. Stults. 

I ship quite frequently to my com- 
mission merchant who is using one 
idea that saves both of us a lot of 
work. He gives each shipper a num- 
ter, so I only have to use the card 
with my number in large black letters, 
It saves all writing and uncertainty. 
The use of this tag insures identifica- 
tion of shipment also.—[S. H. S, 











OCHANGE 
Quit Coffee and Got Well. 


. 





A woman's coffee experience is iIn- 
teresting. “For two weeks at a time 
I have taken no food but skim milk, 
for solid food would ferment and 
cause such distress that I could hardly 
breathe at times, also excruciating pain 
and heart palpitation and all the time 
I was so nervous and restless. 

“From childhood up I had been a 
coffee and tea drinker and for the past 
20 years I had been trying different 
physicians but could get only tempo- 
rary relief, Then I read an article 
telling how some one had been helped 
by leaving off coffee and drinking 
Postum and it seemed so pleasant 
just to read about good health I de- 
cided to try Postum. 

“I made the change from coffee tu 
Postum and there is such a difference 
in me that I don’t feel like the same 
person. We ali found Postum deli- 
cious and like it better than coffee. 
My health now is wonderfully good. 

“As soon as I made the shift to 
Postum I got better and now my 
troubles are gone. I am fleshy, my 
food assimilates, the pressure in the 
chest and palpitation are all gone, m, 
bowels are regular, have no more 
stomach trouble and my headaches 
are gone. Remember I did not use 
medicines at all—just left off coffee 
and used Postum steadily.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiied. lic and 25c 
packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

—sold by Grocers. 
“There's a Reason” for Postum. 
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Bell Telephone Exhibit, P: i 


A Wonder of Wonder 


“kis the pat bonuttel fel ond bs inspiring Expos 
Pe. in Ant of taf the he Pa 


VERY American should listen to talk in New York, 
feel it a duty as wellasa _ three thousand miles away; 
privilege to visit the Panama- __ they hear the roar of the surf 
Pacific Exposition and view its on the far-off Atlantic Coast; 
never-equaled exhibits of | they witness a demonstration 
achievements in Art, Science of Transcontinental telephony 
and Industry. which has been awarded the 


; Grand Prize of Electrical 
In all this assemblage of Methods of Communication. 
wonders, combining the high- = 


est accomplishments of cre- This Transcontinental Line 
ative genius and mechanical has taken the thought, labor 
skill, there is none more won- Nd ingenuity of some of the 
derful than the exhibit of the greatest minds in the scientific 


Bell Telephone System. world. Yet it is but a small 
part of the more wonderful 


universal service of the Bell 
System, which makes possible 
instant communication be- 
tween all the people of the 


country. 


Here, in a theatre de luxe, 
the welcome visitors sit at ease 
while the marvel of speech 
transmission is pictorially re- 


vealed and told in story. They 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


One Policy Universal Service 
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OOSIER eevee FREE 
Z| Joey & you on ee Cae 
) us. trot og kites aes 







HOOSI Pay 


E. Frank COE 


FERTILIZERS 


The Business Farmer's Standard 
for Over 55 Years 





Reliable Agents Wanted | 
Write to Division Manager = 
The Coe-Mortimer Company HOOSIER STOVE CO. 






51 Chambers Street, New York City 





147 State St, Marion, Ind. 















geese, foxes, for trap shooting and all onal 
game—is the 12-gauge, 6-shot 


Maclin 


2 
| 


UUUNUAAVAUAANUADANAHOAUNUNNLEUUEALEAONNEOEAAOEUASLURAOUObESAIOUUE 


For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, squir- 
rels, rabbits, etc., the 16 or 20 gauge has the 
power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 

It's a fine, quick gun of beautiful proportions, moa 
balanced, with every up-to-date feature: Hamm 
Solid Steel Breech, inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 
Elections Me M arre}; $ Quick Shots (5 in 20-ga.)s 
Ae ney pe ele _— Astomatic Hage. 

Double Extractors; Take-Do rigger 
an he ety. It’s just the gun you want! The Marlin Rrearms Ce, 
12-16-20.Ga. Repeaters with Visible Hammer, $21.60 119 Willow St.. New Heaven, Conn. 
QD) ENAgU EL EV NUaNEEETEGDANDENOENONNSUNEUNUNDANOEATAETDSADORPLEREG ED AD LELADAAERORUETASOOAUDUAUNGL LOOT AEUO DE TApOONDEA RRR AD Re teRNRaaN 


2i eee sg ECL. FILLED R RAILROAD ery 












Send 3c post- 
age for complete 
catalog of all Marlia 
repeating rifles and shotguns, 









wieraluarsniee mama in ease ; Legal bi written Guarea- 
nee with each wetch, ready 0 wear. 


A Millionaire's | Wei & All Can Can A 


wane ge Get 
Biggest bargaia ever offered. Let as senu ic (om 
@uaranseet or moasy refunded. Order today. 

























































































































































































































































Mild and muggy weather prevented 
free movement of-apples from inte- 
rior N Y shipping ts, recent trad- 
ing reported quiet. Only moderate 
inquiry for Baldwin apples noted, 
due in part to presence of remaining 
Jots of early apples on the market 
which must be disposed of before 
winter apples find best sale. Hand- 
picked Baldwin apples measuring 2% 
inches were quotable. a30" dealers 
at Rochester at $2.75@ p. bbl, 
.desirable Kin as high as 4, fey 
Greenings 4.25, best Twenty Ounce 
3@3.25,. Snow 50 @ 3.25. Some 
carloads of bulk apples, Baldwins, 
sold at 85c@$1 p 100 lbs. 

Increased activity and export de- 
mand at New York were partly re- 
sponsible for better apple prices on 
fine large quality fruit. Market in 
general steady to firm under reason- 
able receipts and fair demand. 

Speculators in the wholesale trade 
generally are just now wondering 
‘whether apple prices covering stock in 
eold storage will advance to a point 
where consumption will be materially 
checked. This often happens in sea- 
sons of comp.rative shortage. “Large 
quantities of sound winter varieties 
‘have been bought from the growers at 
$2.50@3 p bbl in orchard sections,” 
said a prominent wholesaler recently, 
10 a-representative of this puper. “Add 
to this the freight to New York. or 
Boston, cartuge at both ends, cold 
storage charges of at least 50c, and it 
brings up the price for the fruit out of 
store to 3.75@4 p bbl. Then add re- 
tail profits and it looks as if consump- 
tion will be checked.” 


At New York, ag ety apples 
quotable at $2@3. bbl, Wolf 
River 3.25, Rrleton 2.50 @ 
4.50, Snow 1.20, Winesap 3@ 4.25, 
Jonathan 2.50@4.50, York Imperial 


50@ 4.50, Greening 2@4, Baldwin 1.75 
@3.25, Ben Davis and Gano 2@3. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Bach year the U K imports onions 
to the value of over six million dol- 
lars, among which are large quanti- 
ties of small onions used by picklers, 
popular sizes 1 to 2 inches in 
diameter. It is reported that sales of 
such onions could be considerably in- 
ereased. Out of British imports in 
1914-5 of 7,400,000 Spain supplied 
about two-thirds, then Egypt and 
Holland in the order named. Ship- 
ments of onions from the U S were 
only $85,000. 

At: New York, onions held steady 
when fcy, but these in light supply, 
market.weak and irregular for under 

grades, State and western yellow 

Sotable at $1.50@2 p bag, red 1.50@ 
2 Orange Co yellow 2? 25@1.50, red 1 
@1.2 25, Ct valley Rellow 1.50@1. 35, Cal 
and Col yellow 1. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
wholesale. They refer to Wiese at which first 
receivers sell the juce m store, warehouse, 
or “dock. rom these country consigneés must pay 
_ = = een charges. When sold in a 
‘0 the jobbing trade and to retailers an 

advance my ale secured. ail patees to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 60% higher. 


Beans and Peas 


At New York. demand for new 
marrow beans active, prices well sus- 
tained, medium beans higher, pea 
beans in light supply and wanted. 
Choice 1915 marrow beans quotable 
t. $8.20@8.25. p 100 Ibs, medium 6.50 

6.60, pea 650@6.55, red kidney 
8.40@8.50, yellow eye 6.50, black 7.25 
@7.50, Scotch peas 4.95@5. 


Dried Fruits 

Better domestic demand for evap- 
orated apples was responsible for 
price advances to highest level of the 
season. Dealers paid e¢Vaporators at 
interior N Y points as high as 6%c 
p i») for prime evaporated apples, 7c 
for choice, 7%c for fey, wastes and 
chops brought 2%@3\c p lb to the 
makers. 

At New York, market easy for cold 
storage evaporated apples. Fancy 
evaporated apples quotable at 9@ 
9%c p Ib, choice 7% @8'4c, prime 
7% @7Tce. 








ne 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, calves in light sup- 
ply, demand dull. Choice country 
he eg calves quotable at 15% @16%4c 
Ib, prime 144%4@15c. hothouse 
ane light, $8@8.50 p carcass, light 
‘roasting pigs 15@16c p Ib. 


Cases of eggs held in storage in 45 
American warehouses on Nov 1 were 
2,826,876 compared with 2,388,663 
cases in same warehouses one year 
ago. This is an increase of eggs in 
storage of 438,213 cases. 

Total imports of eggs into U S in 

t were 41,616 doz eges valued at 

, an average of nearly 20c pn doz. 
Imports from Canada were 28,710 doz, 
“peste at $6522, or an average of 23c 

Imports from China were 
art doz ae a value of llc p doz. 

» At New ca fresh-gathered eggs 
in compe supply and wanted. Re- 
pts show large proportion of me- 


qualities, market for these 
~ storage “eggs  movine with 
Od chase, prices weak and ‘lower. 


Fresh-gathered ~ bert fine 
42¢c p doz, extra firsts 38 
Pietcetoe firsts 230 2ibe, state, Pa 
and near by white hennery, fcy 58@ 
63c, ordinary to good 40@55c, gath- 
ered whites 38@58c, state, Pa and 
near by brown hennery 38@45c. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, market firm on me- 
dium grades of hay. No 1 timothy 
quotable at $25.50@26 p ton, No 2 23 
@25, No 3 20@22, fcy light clover 
mixed 23.50@ 24.50, rye straw 13.50 
@14. 

Fresh Fruits 

The quality of cranberries now on 
the market is good and perhaps 
slightly above the average of recent 
years. The rate of yield, taking 
Mass, Wis and N J together, was 
something more like 30 bbis p acre, 
against an average of 40 bbis or more 
running back a number of years. 

At New York, grapes in light de- 
mand, market easy, cranberries active 


yg : 


08 Kieffer pears a at 
$1 @2.50 p a Bartlett. 3.50, 

@6, Clairgeau 4@5, Anjou 303.00, 
black grapes @65e p case, white 
40@45 p ton, Cape Cod late. cran- 
berries P 0@8.25 p bbl, Early Black 
4@6.75, Howes 7@7.500. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran $22.35 32.60 p. ton, standard 
middlings 22.35 @ 22.60, linseed oil 
meal 39 @ 39 50, coarse yellow corn 
meal 1.60@1.65 p 100 lbs, hominy 3.80 


p bbl, 
Nuts 

At New York, many thousands 
pounds of Italian and Cicily nuts in- 
tended for the ‘Thanksgiving trade 
were reported lost in the sinking of 
the Italian steamer Ancona. This 
loss influenced prices for nuts, caus- 
ing firm:to higher market. Chestnuts 
in meager ‘supply and wanted, black 
walnuts also scarce, hickory nuts in 
free supply meeting good _ outlet. 
Chestnuts quotable at $4@6.50 p bu, 





—_; 


American Agriculturis+ 


ickory nuts 1.50@1.75, bull 
OTe. black walnuts ise@ 1.25, oa = 
peanuts 5% @6%sc p Ib. 


, At New York, chestnuts $346 D 
bu, hickory. nuts 1@1.50, bull nuts 
75c, black walnuts 50@ Tic, Va hand. 
picked Jumbo peanuts 5% @61%¢ Dp 
lb, shelled $@10c. 


Poultry 


More turkeys this year than for 
some time, present asking is 25c p |p 
for fine dressed turkeys. Local de. 
mand always exceeds supply.—[B. M, 
T., Rising Sun, Md 

"Reports from the turkey shipping 
districts of Ohio, Ind and Mo indi. 
cate supplies for Thanksgiving trade 
arc considerably lighter than a year 
ago, one estimate placing the present 
crop at less than one-half of the 1914 
crop. 

At New York, spring turkeys in 
moderate supply, active demand. 
Reports indicate comparatively few 

{To Page 20.] 














Six Cents @ Word, 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. = 
tisements of “FARMS 7s Rn. - y > 
REN’ will be accepted 





above ra 
wil] be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


215 Fourth Ave 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing « email adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our gubscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 

reach the buyer easeanes nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shal] continue to exer- 

the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
sdvertionrs to use this paper, but our respongi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 











POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the chipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs ship shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 








JUST-A-MERE-FARM utility strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns are great iayers. We need room, so 
nmiust sacrifice 250 yearlings at 65 cents each. Pullets 
and cockerels “$1 each. Just-A-Mere-Farm, E. 
WOLFE & SON, Col X. Roads, Pa. 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. up to 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADV OCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y 


TURKEYS—400 Bronze, Bourbon, 


white,- Narragansetts. Cheap before 
quick, C K BROS, Freeport, 0. 


COCKERELS 








black, 
D 1, 


slate, 
ec Write 





Some 


HENS supplied, any variety. 
Pa. 


choice hen breeding males, VILLER, Marietta, 


BUY KANE’S “North Country strain’’ Giant 
Bronze turkeys. ©. D. KAND, Brasie Corners, N Y. 


ae gat ara 7 ROSE COMB Brow Leghorn 
cockerels, I. C. HAWKINS, Sprakers, N Y. 


40-LB STOCK, Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. 
B. VAN ALLEN, Echo Lake, Pa. 











Cc. 





MB Brown = ae $1 each. 
a 


OSE CO 
H, FLEMING, Glen Moore, 


OWN _LEGHORBNS, White Muscovy ducks. 
ELMER BOYCE, Rexford, N Y. 


INDIAN RUNNER drakes $1 each. 
Roxbury, 0. 


RB 
w. 








0. V. BURT, 














FERRETS 
ae $2.25, two was only. No ordet for 
2 accepted. Cash with order. N- 
FIELD FERRET FARM, Route 2, Wellington, O. 
ERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 
FERRETS FOR SALE, stamp for reply. CHAS 
FOSTER, Wellington, O. 
PATENTS 
YOUR IDEAS may bring you wealth, if patented 
through credit system. Send sketch. Free search. 
Book free. WATERS & CO, 4212 Warder Bidg. 
Washington, D C. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


. 


I WANT TO KNOW—<American Agriculturist wiil 
tell you where to get things you want, but don’t know 
where to find. American Agriculturist’s Service Bureau 
will answer by mail, free of cost, subscribers’ inquiries 
concerning anything they wish to buy. First care- 
fully scan its advertising columns; . if you can- 

not a description of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write American Agriculturist’s 
Service Bureau. 315 Fourth Ave, New York city, tell- 
ing your needs and inclosing stamp for reply. Descr: 
fully what you want to buy, so we’ll know what you 

eed. We will. reply by personal letter, advising you 
where to get the article, also terms, prices, etc. If 
you see anything advertised in any other paper-- 
which doesn’t guarantee the reliability of its adver- 
tisers as does American Agriculturist—send it to us 
bs the name and date of the paper in which it ap- 
and what information you desire. American 
Nerieulturist has no merchandise to sell, but will 
gladly a you where to get whatever you want. 
ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREA American 
Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York city. 


100 ENVELOPES, 100 note heads, nicely. printed, 
by mail, 80 cents; 100 envelopes only, ‘4 cents, 
Agents wanted. HERALD, Charlotteville, N ¥ 








HONEY 


HONEY from Sunnyside apiaries—Finest quality; 
both clover and buckwheat. 6 Ib can, post paid, 
second zone, $1. Write for prices on larger quanti- 
ee in 60 Ib cans, I guarantee satisfaction. EARL 
RULISON, Route 1, ‘Austerdam, N Y. 





LIVE E STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHI ge Recttgees, Ches- 

ed Whites; all ages; mated, not Bred_ sows, 

rvice boars. Collies. Beagles. _ ” HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two young French Canadian cows. 
Sanitary poultry drinking fountains, galvanized iron, 
holds 2 gallons, 75 cents. F. G. HiLLIS, Daven 
port, N Y, 

REGISTERED OXFORD RAMS for sale at a low 
price if sold at once. Write SUNNYSIDE STOCK 
FARM, Alfred Station, N Y. 


SHORTHORNS-—- Beautiful young bulls, Fe 











CUT PRICE WOOL UNDERWEAR —Slightly dam- 
aged. $3 suits, $1.60. Send cash; return if dis- 
satisfied. F. J. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, N Y. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS—Men and women, 
S government jobs, $75 month; short 
vacations, rapid advancement, steady work; 
many appointments coming; common education suf: 
cient; no pull required. Write immediately for |ist 


fote now obtainable. INSTI. 
Dept D40, Rochester, N Y. 


ABLE-BODIED MEN WANTED 
railway train service. 
month, Standaid roads. 
Transportation arranged for. 
Dept 22, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A SURE JOB FOR YOU, with big pay and steady 
work, Thousands of government positions open this 
year. Write for big free V _822, which tells 
how to get one. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D c, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ae! EIGHTY MINUTES OUT, in Somerset Co, 
N J, 1% miles to 2 depots, near schools, stores and 


every- 





to prepare for 
Positions pay $75 to $150 
No experience necessary, 
RAILWAY LNSTITUTE, 














churches, mail delivered, 16 acres good soil, never- 
failing artesian well, apples, pears, cherries and 
peaches, ey painted 5-room house, convenient 
barn, both in good repair, 2 poultry houses and out- 


buildings; owner wants to make quick move to larger 
farm, and $4000 takes it, immediate possession and 
pair ‘horses, 2 cows, pigs, wagons, tools, etc, ‘with lot 
of corn, oats, potatoes and garden vegetables will be 


inclu 3. see Page 2, ‘Strout’s Biggest a 
gains,’ for traveling instructions to see 
mailed free. E. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Stae 


tion 1096, 47 West 34th St, New York. 

SOUTHERN FARMS ARE PROFITABLE. Get our 
descriptive list of good farms in Virginia and North 
Carolina at $15 per acre and up. Excellent little 
farms in Shenandoah Valley with comfortable new 
cottage $350 and up, complete,’ easy terms Fine 
climate, good markets. Best general farming, fruit, 
poultry and live stock country on earth. Write for 
full information F. BAUME, Agri Agent, N & W 
Ry, 346 N & W Bidg, Roanoke, Va. 


FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, 
special inducements. 








Australia, 


offers 
Government land, water, 


rail- 


ways; free schools; 31% years to pay for f. 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets.” fruit, cte 
Climate like California; ample markets; reduced 


passages for approved settlers. Free Particulars from 
£ ‘KE, Government Representative from 
Victoria, 687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. Box 71. 


RUBBER. AND COCOANUTS. For sale—Most 
fertile, beautiful woodgrounds, with much excellent 
timber on the Isle of Sumatra (Neth East Indies). 
Extremely fit for rubber and oes a eten 
seauee about 23,000 acres. Lette W. VAN 

ALFSEN at Bandoeng, Java, Neth Kast, Indies. 








18 ACRE POULTRY FARM—Land x crop; 
buildings new, including room running 
water; hot water heat; fitted for ‘electric light. 
Stock and poultry. Situated 5 miles from Plainfield 
on main road. 0. BR, HUGHES, Dunellen, N J. 


FOR SALE—257 acres stock farm 2% miles froin 
village and all conveniences, with stock or without. 
Address OWNER, Box 267, Deposit, % 


YOUR Se wale L BE CONSIDERED, cash or 
time on 318-acre stock - a at $9000. 
LOUIS RABENSTEIN, Berkshire, N Y. 


FOR SALE-—260 acres on Lake Ontario, 
bearing fruit, all improvements, 
COLTON AVE, Newark, N Y. 


200 ACRE FARM near Oneonta for sale or rent. 
Finest farm in central New York. W. L. HIL- 
ZINGER, Oneonta, N Y. 


R SALE—Dairy farm, 
Perfect location. CHARLES 
148, Fort Ann, N Y. 


SALE—135 farm. HARRY BICHARDSON, Union 
Village, Vt, 


all 











30 acres 
$60 per acre. 40 








stock and implements. 
. MARTINDALE, Box 








UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES. Incinerator 
ashes. Best fertilizer. GEO STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 


FOR SALE—15,000 baskets kiln dried sweet pota- 
toes. JOSEPH A. PHILLIPS, Delmar, Del. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


CHAUFFEURS GET “$18 WEEK—Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept D805, Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT. FARMERS WANTED—$60 to $125 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107F, St Louis. 


I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern- 




















Advertise Your Property 


if you want to sell, instead of putting up a sign in 
the front yard and then sitting down to wait for a 
purchaser to turn up. The waiting is likely to te 
long and quite “‘watchful.’’ But if you put an adv in 
the Estate Market of American Agriculturist 
you've taken a decidedly favorable step 


To Reach Desirable Customers 


This column is read by 625,000 people each week and 
there are big chances that some man among them 
will be so interested in your place that he’ll write for 
more information. 

It ought not. to be hard to stimulate his interest 
into action, provided he’s the right party. If you 
have in mind the sale of your farm, you certainly 
Ought to use our Réal Estate Market 

Remit by money order or blank draft at 6 cents per 
word to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








cows. Priced right. WILLIAM E. SUTTON ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
ham, N Y. ‘ 107 B, St Louis. 815 Fourth Ave., New York City 
SHORTHORN BULLS—Dual_ purpose type. At 
farmers’ prices. WILLIAM J. BREW, Bergen, N Y. = = . 
. 
GUERNSEY BULLS Thorwuphtreds, veriouase || We Have Advertised in American Agricul- 
Reasonable prices. E. K. BREADY, Chalfont, Pa. 





COTSWOLD, 


Cheviot and Suffolk sheep. All ages: 
both sexes. B. ° 


H. SHELDON, Oneonta, N Y. 





LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE—All ages. Choice 
stock. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


peaxeniee F738, 3 to 4 months = $8. Serv- 
ice boars. OTHER Pa. 





S, Perulack, 


DAIRY SHORTHORN ae records kept. 
EB. BEEDLE, Brockport, N Y. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. SIMPSON, 
STANCHIONS 








Glover, Vt. 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS -are guaranteed to please 
the -purchaser. They are shipped subject: to frial in 





the buyer’s stable. They are richt. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct. 





The American Agriculturist, 
New York City 


up the business we have. 


Per F. W. R. 





turist for 16 Years and with Great Success 


Gentlemen: Please insert our advertisement in your Farmers’ Exchange 
column, April 10, for which we inclose pay. 

We have advertised our vegetable plants in your Farmers’ Exchange 

columns for 16 years and it is largely through your paper that we have built 


Yours very truly, 


New Jersey 


F. W: ROCHELLE & SONS. 
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* Nevember 20, 1915 


Among the 
Farmers 


OHIO 
Successful Ohio Agricultural Day 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Ohio agricultural day was a _ suc- 
cess in every particular judging by 
the flattering reports which have 
been reeeived by the state board of 
xgriculture from all sections of the 
staie. At the request of the board, 
Gov Willis some time ago designated 
riday, November 12, as agricultural 
day, issuing a very forceful proclama- 
tion in support of this new day on 
which the agricultural activities of 
the state should be glorified. 

The response to this appeal was 
widespread and plans were at once 
made for the proper’ celebration. 
Reports show that granges, schools, 
agricultural societies, churches and 
other rural activities joined in the 
celebration. But one of the greatest 
surprises to those who planned the 
day was the manner in which the 
chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade and other commercial organiza- 
tions in many of the larger cities and 
towns of the state participated in the 
observance. Out of a total of 100 
such chambers and boards in the 
state, G0 had meetings appropriate to 
the day; and half of these had 
speakers who were by request 
assigned to these meetings by the 
state board of agriculture. 

One of the most notable observ- 
ances of the day took place at Ohio 
state university, with Prof Vivian, the 
new dean of the college of agriculture 
of the university, in charge. Renick 
W. Dunlap, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, explained how 
the board came to set apart one day 
each year, the second Friday of 
November, as agricultural day, an in- 
novation started this year, but which 
the board hopes will increase in in- 
terest and effectiveness with each 
year. 

Mr Dunlap said that the federal 
census of 1910 showed that during the 
past decade 29 out of the 88 counties 
of the state and all of them agricul- 
tural counties, had declined in popu- 
lation. He said that since 1910 there 
has been a decided hack to the land 
movement and he now thinks that 
the high tide of the rush from the 
farm has been passed and that the 
tendency is now back to the farm. He 
said the board of agriculture is do- 
ing all in its power to help on this 
back to the farm, or stay on the farm 
movement. One of the most encourag- 
ing features in connection, according 
to Mr Dunlap, is the co-operation of 
business and professional men in the 
cities, who see that the success of the 
cities is due in a very large measure 
to the success of agriculture through- 
out the state. 

Dr Carl S, Patton, pastor of First 
Congregational church in Columbus, 
Dr Washington Gladden’s church, 
praised the work of the farmer, 
whom he said we were learning to 
appreciate more than ever before. 
Dr Patton said among other things: 

“Making the farmer the butt of the 
jokes in the funny papers, holding 
him up for years in our cartoons and 
our manufactured anecdotes as the 
long whiskered, awkward individual 
with boots too large, and with hayseed 
in his hand, was one of the silliest 
things we ever did in this country. 
How absurd to make ridiculous the 
man who feeds us all and upon whose 
labors rest ultimately the physical 
stability of the nation. 

“How absurd that for generations 
we should have thought it worth 
while to train our boys to read Greek 
and our girls to talk French and 
have thought it beneath our notice to 
turn the light of science upon the 
most fundamental of all questions— 
the production and utilization of the 
nation’s food supply. ‘We are react- 
ing from all this foolishness now and 
introducing scientific study of agri- 
culture and household economics in 
our universities while the cost of liv- 
ing luckily is still in sight.” 

State Fair Finances 

In a special report filed with Gov 
Willis, Sec Dunlap of the state 
board of agriculture says that the 
actual deficit of the state fair held in 
September was only $10,979 and not 
$19,308 as charged by some of the 
critics of the’ board. He says that 
$8320 of the alleged deficit was spent 
for permanent improvements and 
therefore should not be designated as 
a deficit. ' 

For printing and advertising, the 
sum of $18,599 was spent. This 
heavy advertising expense was 
deemed necessary by the -board be- 
cause of the short time in which the 
new board of agriculture, which suc- 
ceeded the agricultural commission, 
had to get ready for the fair. The 
total number of free passes issued 
was 42 These sree given to ex- 





hibitors, helpers and a fevw patrons 
and guests. Sec Duniap denied 
that passes were issued to anyone not 
connected with the fair. Sec 
Dunlap emphasized the fact that all 
immoral shows and gambling had 
been barred from the fair and that 
the fair was the very best ever held 
in Ohio. The demand for cheaper 
admission to the fair was met by ad- 
mitting automobiles and vehicles free. 
This cut down the receipts but in- 
creased the usefulness of the fair, ac- 
cording to the secretary. 

The emergency board has up to 
this time refused to take care of the 
state fair deficit, but it is likely that 
at the next meeting of the emergency 
board Gov Wiilis will urge that the 
emergency board take care of this 
deficit, until the next meeting of the 
legislature. The members of the 
board of agriculture feel certain that 
they will have no trouble in convinc- 
ing the members of the legislature 
that they did not waste any money 
but did everything they could for the 
advancement of the fair. 

Gov Willis has appointed as dele- 
gate from Ohio to the national con- 
ference on markets and for credits, 
which meets in Chicago from Novem- 
ber 29 to December 2: Former Gov 
Myron T. Herrick, who while em- 
bassador to France made a special 
stu@<« into the foreign farm credits 
plan, W. G. Farnsworth of Water- 
ville, David Roche of Cleveland, 
F. A. Derthick of Mantua, former 
master of the state grange, S. W. 
Harvey of Fleming, Reid Carpenter 
of Mansfield, S. J. Pierce of War- 
ren, H. S. Ensign of Jamestown, 
Danie! Harpster of West Cairo, 
and Peter Small of Chesterland. 
The custom of giving the inmates 
of the state institutions a turkey din- 
ner on Thanksgiving will be aban- 
doned this year owing to the high 
cost of turkeys. The state board of 
administration, which does all of the 
purchasing for the 18 state institu- 
tions, tried to buy several thousand 
pounds of turkeys, but the best price 
offered was 20 cents .per pound. The 
board thought that this was too 
high to pay under the circumstances, 
and substituted chicken, pork and 
beef. At some of the institutions a 
few turkeys were raised but the num- 
ber was less than usual because of 
the great amount of wet weather in 
the spring and summer, the wet 
weather adding greatly to the 
mortality among the turkeys. 


Condition of Crops in Ohio 


The state board of agriculture finds 
from its reports sent out on Novem- 
ber 1 that the acreage in wheat this 
year is 1,592,100, as compared with 
1,930,100 acres last year. This is a 
falling off in acreage of 18%. Alfalfa 
acreage is 59,900, substantially the 
same as a year ago. Average yield 
an acre of alfalfa in 1915 was 3. 
tons. This means a yield of 206,000 
for the years. The acreage to rye 
is 104,400 acres, a falling off of 16%. 
Wheat shows a condition of 86% com- 
pared with the average, and rye of 
88%. 
During 1915 the sugar beet acreage 
was increased by about 1800 acres. 
The average yield was 12.6 tons to 
the acre, or a production of 227,800 
tons. Corn shows a prospect of 92%, 
compared with the average, buck- 
wheat 93%, clover seed 45%. The 
area given to potatoes is 96,450 acres, 
average 73 bushels, or a total yield 
of substantially 7,000,000 bushels. 
Potatoes showed 21% were affected by 
rot. Hogs show a condition of 94% 
compared with the average, with 92% 
being fattened compared with 1914. 
Hog cholera is very prevalent in all 
sections of the state. It is reported 
to be found in some sections this year 
where it was never known before. 

Fewer cattle are being placed in 
feed lots than usual. Sheep are scarce 
and high. Many sheep barns are still 
empty and not likely to be filled this 


winter. The horse market is slightly 
better. Good cavalry horses are in 


demand, but few are to be found. 


Beet Prices and the Tariff 

That the price for 1916 sugar beets 
is dependent upon congressional ac- 
tion in reference to the sugar tariff 
during the next session of congress is 
the statement made by the big fac- 
tories. In answer to a question rela- 
tive to outlook for the coming season 
Edmund Simmons, manager of the 
Scottsbluff sugar company, Scottsbluff, 
Neb, says: 

“We have no announcements to 
make. We hope that tariff uncer- 
tainties will be settled favorably, in 
which even the price paid for beets 
will unquestionably secure a_ large 
acreage. It is our intention to erect 
another factory in this valley to 
handle the crop of 1916, if congres- 
sional action results in the reinstate- 
ment of the Payne-Aldrich tariff on 
sugar, or possibly if it results in the 
retention of the present duty on 
sugar.” 

From the Holland-St Louis com- 
pany of Holland, Mich, comes the re- 
port that prices will probably remain 
about the same, if the tariff on sugar 





is —, ~ contracts have as yet 

uw or next year’s acreage. 
Assuming the tariff is allowed to re- 
main on sugar, the contracted acre- 


age would probably be about the 
same as this year. 
The sugar content of Michigan 


beets is about 1% lower than usual. 
The Mt Clemens factory reports a 
content of 14.2%, the Bay City fac- 
tory below 14%. 


Fewer Acres to Wheat 
H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, O 


Less wheat seeded than last year. 
Much rainfall during summer helped 
clover sown with oats, so that very 
little of the oats stubble was plowed 
down for wheat. Usually much of 
the oats stubble is plowed for wheat. 
Then, too, corn kept growing late, 
the ground being filled with water 
from the continued rainfalis, hence 
wheat seeding in corn is late and less 
acres than usual sown. 

Apples are all picked and put safe- 
ly away, or are being taken to mar- 
ket. Fallen apples are being made 
into cider, which sells at 5 cents a 
gallon. There is a large supply of 
turnips still growing. Corn is being 
husked and cribbed, although there 
are fears by many farmers that it is 
not dry enough in the cob to prevent 
heating. In many fields the corn is 
yielding 65 to 8U bushels an acre. 


Husking Corn—Ground in Ottawa 
Co has been altogether too dry to 
plow, and farmers have been husking 
corn, which is selling at 65c p 100 Ibs. 
Wheat has come up nicely and is 
growing well. Outlook for next 
year’s peach crop is good _ unless 
severe weather kills the many buds 
that can now be seen on the trees. 
Apples sold for $1 to 1.25 p 100 Ibs, 
butter 27c p lb, eggs 32c p doz, oats 
odbc p bu. 

Apple Prices Low—The apple crop 
in Auglaize Co was unusually large 
and prices have been low. Cider mills 
have been working overtime. Stock 
of all kinds have had splendid pas- 
ture this fall and are in good condi- 
tion for winter. New wheat has come 
up weil. 

Potatocs Rotted—Wood Co farmers 
who had potatoes this year on low 
ground have secured 4 very small 
yield, but prices are high. The crop 
in this section will average about 6U 
bus to the acre, and is selling at Uc p 
bu retail. Farmers huve had plenty 
to do this month with corn cutting, 
plowing and potato digging, but the 
work is well along, as weather lately 
has been very favoruble, Wheat and 
rye promise well at this time. 

Stock Doing Well—Oct was a wet 
month in Jackson Co, but it kept pas- 
turage in good shape and stock of all 
kinds looks well. Corn is not an ex- 
ceptionally good crop and is selling at 
Wc, wheat is worth $1.05 to $1.10, po- 
tatoes tisc p bu, eggs 355¢c p doz, apples 
GOc p bu, butter 3Uc p lb. Several new 
silos were erected and filled this fall. 

Potatoes Poor—Logan Co farmers 
have had a very poor potato season as 
the crop was small and is rotting bad- 
ly. All fall seeding has come up nicely 
and is making a splendid start before 
winter weather checks the growth. 
Dry weather during the last few 
weeks has helped cure thegcorn crops 
and it will be much better than ex- 
pected. Help has been so scarce that 
some corn was not cut. 

Wheat Sowed Late—Weather condi- 
tions in Highland Co were not very 
favorable for the early sowing of 
wheat. Other work was delayed and 
much ground was too wet. The acre- 
age will be a little below normal on 
that account, Pastures have been un- 
usually good and live stock will go in- 
to winter quarters in nice condition, 
Cattle prices are dull. Hogs bring up 
to Tc p lb, butter 20c, eggs 28 to 30c 
p doz. Corn was cut early and farm- 
ers are now shredding. 

Poor Corn Crop—Perry Co farmers 
have one of the poorest corn crops 
they have had in recent years. The 
yield was below normal and quality 
poor. Potatoes sell at Tic p bu, ap- 
ples 50@80c, eggs 30c p doz, butter 


30c p lb. The new wheat seeding 
needs rain. Acreage is larger than 
last year. Weather has been alto- 


gether too dry for corn husking. 
Wheat Acreage Reduced — New 
wheat has come up nicely but 
farmers have not sold as large an 
acreage as in 1914. Sugar beet 


growers have had good harvest 
weather and yields are large in 
Henry Co. Rye brings SOc p bu, corn 


92c p 100 Ibs, wheat 98c p bu, oats 
32c, potatoes Tic, apples 50c, eges 32c 
p doz, steers 5%c p Ib, veal calves ec, 
hogs 7%c, timothy hay $7 to $12 p 
ton, clover seed $9 p bu, timothy 
seed $4. 


Apple Prices Advanced slightly at 
most Ohio river valley points, mar- 
ket firmer than for several weeks. 
Active movement of apples continued 
from all Ohio river gateways, Louis- 
ville, Ky, Evansville, Ind, Mounds, 
Ill and Cincinnati. Western bx ap- 
ples moving freely under active de- 
mand. In a jobbing way prices at 
Cincinnati on best barrel fruit range: 






Rome Beauty $3@3.25, Jonathan 3° 
3.75, Grimes Golden 3$@3.50, Yor.. 
Imperial 3@3.25, Winesap 3.50@3.75, 
King 3.50@4, Baldwin 3@3.25. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Silage Proves Great—Results from 
feeding silage are shown in the ex- 
periment of G. J. Reeder of Walkers- 
ville in Lewis Co, a prominent live 
stock raiser. He took 21 Mar and 
Apr calves and started to feed them 
silage on Nov 20. The calves averaged 
at that time 451 Ibs. April 1 they 
averaged 672 ibs. They were then 
turned upon grass and on Sept 4 they 
averaged 966 Ibs, making a gain of 
515 lbs in less than a year. In addi- 
tion to silage the calves~were fed 
1% Ibs of meal a day. 

County Fairs Stimulate—County 
agri fairs held in counties where 
there are county agents, have at- 
tracted many farmers from adjoin- 
ing counties. They have increase“ 
interest in the farm agent work t 
such an extent that next spring wi’! 
see many new counties organized. 
The recent fair at Milton seemed to 
be a Putnam as well as a Cabell Cu 
event. This was a district fair, bu! 
thousands attended. There was : 
school parade in which over 100% 
took part, a prize going to the schoo! 
having the greatest number in line 
The following day there was a parad-- 
of the blue ribbon winners in the 
farm horse, cow, hog and sheep 
classes, 

Quarantine Costs—The exact cost 
to the state of maintaining quaran- 
tine and reimbursing owners for the 
slaughtered live stock in the fight 
against foot and mouth disease in W 
Va has been $15,460, according to 
an announcement from H. F. Wil- 
liams, commissiner of agri. The dep! 
in the last six months has inspected 
and treated 172 horses and mules 
suffering with various diseases, 1197 
cattle, 371 sheep, 5001 hogs and 82 
human beings. The humans had con- 
tracted slight infection from the ani- 
mals under their charge. ‘ 

Rapid Growth—Dr John Lee 
Coulter, new dean of the W Va col 
of agri, claims that W Va is rapidly 
developing into a leading agri state. 
He is enthusiastic over the rapid 
growth of agri extension. When con- 
nected with the agri division of the 
federal census dept he had occasion 
about four years ago to study agri 
extension in W Va. At that time 
about $3500 was spent on the work. 
Now about $190,000 is spent annually, 
exclusive of the work done at the 
W Va station. 








Country Produce Markets 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 33%c p doz, 
chickens 12@14%c p Ib, ducks 13@ 
16%c p lb, apples $2@3 p bbl, Kieffer 
pears 20@25c p bskt, wax or green 
beans 2.50 p bu, beets 35@440c, cab- 
bages 2.50@3 p 100, carrots 30@40c p 
bu, cauliflowers 1@1.25 p doz, pea 
beans 2.50 p bu, beets 35@40c, cab- 
100-lb bag. potatoes 6F@T5e p bu, 
pumpkins 75c@1.25 p doz, parsnips 
HO@s0c p bu, Hubbard squash 25 p 
ton, rutabagas 35@40c p bu, white 
turnips 40@A0c p bu, medium un- 
washed wool 29@30c p Ib, No 2 red 
wheat 1.15 p bu, No 3 vellow corn 
7T0%c, No 3 white oats 29%c, timothy 
hav 16@18 p ton, clover mixed 14@ 
16.50 

At Columbus, O, wheat $1.12 p bu, 
oats 3Sc, bran 24 p ton, middlings 28, 
timothy hay 14@16, steers 7@T%c 
p lb, eggs 385c p doz, Bartlett. pears 
1.50 p bu, quinces 1.75@2, Kieffer 
pears 50@7T5c p bu, fowls 13c p Ib, 
turkeys 18@22c, ducks 13@14c, pota- 
toes T5@S8O0c p bu. onions 141.25 p 
bu, cabbage 75@S0c p 100 Ibs, tur- 
nips 40@50c, pea beans 4 p bu, ap- 
ples 2.25@4.50 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.14@1.15 p bu, No 2 white corn 
H4@065c, No 2 white oats 41942c, 
timothy hay 14@18.50 p ton. alfalfa 
10.50@19, bran 20.50@21.50, navy 
beans 494.25 p bu, timothy seed 
2.10@3.75, unwashed combing and 
Delaine wool 209@39c p Ib, green 
salted No 1 hides 16%c p 1b. eggs 
30@34c p doz, fowls 12@12%'4c¢ p Ib, 
veal calves 9@11\c, turnips 1.50@ 
1.75 p bbl. apples 2@3.75. potatoes 
1.90 @ 2.25, parsnips 50@S80c p _ bu, 
pumpkins 1 p bbl, spinach 1, cabbages 
TI@B5c, carrots HO@G0c p bu, cauli- 
flower 1.50@1.75 p bbl. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 60@70¢ 
p bu. cabbage (4 @75 p bbl, green and 
wax beans 1.75@2.25 p bu, peppers 3 
@3500 p cra. eggplant 3.50@4.50, 
spinach 40@50c p bu, carrots (0@ 
Thc, beets H@ti0c. onions 1.25@1.50 p 
100-Ib bag, pumpkins 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
celery 2V@35c p doz, hens 14@15c p 
lb, turkeys 19@20c, broilers 14@ lic, 
ducks 17c, ergs 34@38ec p doz, apples 
2@3.50 p bbl, pears 2@3, quinces 4 
@t. chestnuts 8@10c p Ib, walnuts 
24% @3c, No 2 yellow corn 73Y% p bu, 
No 3 white oats 40@4lc, timothy hay 
15.75@18.50 p ton, clover 11@15.50, 
rye straw 9.50, oats straw 8 No # 
grows middlings 23@24, bran 22@ 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
aor 7—Wheat— ---Corn--—, -—--Oats---, 

ot 
. 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 


Chicago bescoo dle 116 - 08 36 46 © 
New York 1.23 .20 -76 84 42 54 
St Louis 1.18 36 
Boston _ 


of _ 
434% .56 
-66 73 34 =. 48 






Toledo «. 1.16 
Minneapolis .. 1.00 





Our’ billion bushel and our billion 
dollar wheat crop moves apace from 
farm into consumptive channels. Re- 
ceipts at primary points have con- 
tinued liberal, and while domestic 
consumption is large, the export busi- 
ness is less than had been hoped. 
Yet Europe undoubtedly needs much 
wheat, and will buy much in North 


America. Some substantial buying 
this week for foreign account has 
further helped the market. Dec 


wheat sold at Chicago at $1.04@1.06 
p bu, and May 1.05@1.07%, while No 
2 red winter was quotable around 1.10. 
At New York, wheat for Dec delivery 
sold at 1.13, this meaning No 2 red 
winter. 

The international trade in wheat 
was without notable change. There 
was less talk of efforts on the part 
of certain interests in Canada to get 
their wheat duty free into the U §; in 
fact, it was intimated the scheme has 
been abanconed for the present. Re- 
ports emphasize the fact that Canada 
bas the greatest wheat surplus in its 
history. Exports of wheat and flour to 
Europe continue on a liberal scale and 
at every price recession more inquiry 
was noted. The continuance of very 
high ocean freights was an unfavor- 
able factor in the export business. 

Corn was fairly well supported, 
without particularly new develop- 
ment. The great volume of the 
crop, exceeding 3,125,000,000 bus, was 
touched upon sparingly a week ago; 
Statistician Snow’s figures in detail 
are printed elsewhere in this issue. 
The export trade in corn is very small, 
but domestic demand excellent, the 
new crop beginning to move toward 
market in more liberal proportions. 
In cash circles considerable comment 
was made on the fact that much of 
the corn was lacking in quality; but 
the unmerchantablé proportion of the 
crop will all be wanted in home feed 
lots. At Chicago, Dec corn sold 
above and below 61c p bu, May 63@ 
64%c, new corn on track 55@58c, old 
corn a substantial premium. At New 
York No 2 yellow by sample “Té6c, 
this for old corn. 

With the new crop of oats moving 
to market so rapidly, and with its 
recognized bulk a record-breaker, no 
particular firmness could be expected, 
even though home consumption was 
very larse. The export trade was in- 
significant. At New York, No 3 white 
oats sold at 41942c. At Chicago, Dec 
oats sold around 38@39c p bu, May 
about lc premium, standard in store 
37 @37 ke. 

Rye was poorly supported, selling 
off 1@2c on the fact of a big crop, 
yet N Y reported continued export 
inguiry, with some round lots placed 
for- Europe. In the west No 2 rye 
sold at 9%c@$1 for standard grades, 
futures inactive. 

Barley was without § importanr 
change, fairly steady in tone for ail 
grades. Feed barley 50@)d5c p bu, 
fair to choice bright malting 58 @65c. 

Grass seeds were somewhat neg- 
lected, at about former prices, with 
a fair cash demand, but practically 
no speculative interest. Prime tim- 
othy $8@8.50 p 100 Ibs, clover 19@ 
19.50, hungarian 1.50@2, millets 1.40 


_ @1,85, buckwheat 1.735@2. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1915.. 3 32% $1 
1914.. 33 Yi 33 33 
t+... 9913. . 35 34 $1 
; 1912.. 33 33% 82% 
bay Butter 


_ grades in full-supply, generally 


Warehouse men in 45 cities report 
977,913,739 lbs of butter in storage 
Nov 1 compared with 54,478,799 lbs 
held New 1, 1914, an increase of 23,- 
e ,140 Ibs, or nearly 50%- 

-At New York, market lightly sup- 
ied with strictly fey fresh cmy but- 
prices a shade higher; lower 

uiet. 
ry extras quotable at 30@30%c 
Ib, ‘higher scoring lots 31% @32c, 


Market Crops 





firsts 274% @29%c, finest dairy 
291%%c, packing stock 21@21 %c. 

At Boston, butter steady on top 
grades Fancy northern cmy tubs 31@ 
31%c p Ib, bxs 32@32%c. 8 

At Columbus, O, cmy 3lc p_ Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, cmy 33%c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 32c p _ Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Cleveland, O, emy 3314c p Ib, 
dairy 28c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 30c 
p lb. 

At Watertown, N Y, 700 bxs of 
cheese were sold at 14%c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, moderate trading, all 
high grade cheese held firmly. State 
whole milk flats quotable at 16c p Ib, 
daisies 1644@16%c, Wis twins 15% 
@16%4c, young America 1644 @17c, 
skim 13@15'%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 
[From Page 18.] 

in northern states sufficiently matured 
for Thanksgiving trade, prices firm to 
higher for all holiday stock. West- 
ern turkeys, dry-picked, quotable at 
25@25%c p ib, western milk-fed, 
dry-picked chickens 283@27%4c, Ohio 


and Mich scalded, corn-fed 15@17\'%4c, 


29@ 





western dry-picked fowls 17@17'%4c, 
Ohio and ~ Mich scalded 15'%4 @16c, 
roosters 12144 @13c. 


Turkeys very scarce here. Were it 


not for western stock brought in, 
there would be insufficient numbers to 
go around, Birds are in average 
condition and farmers will find an 
easy market at 40@45c p Ib (retail), 
or same as last year.—[J. E. L., 
Stonington, Ct. 
Money 

Interest rates on commercial paper 
are the lowest in many years. Notes 
with gilt-edge security have been 


within the past few days discounted 
at New York banks at a rate of 2%%. 


This is due entirely to the extraor- 
dinary supply of money in the 
financial centers. At interior points 


business is enlarging and there is an 
increased demand for loans, yet credit 
is everywhere cheap. Large sums of 
foreign gold have been shipped into 
this country and deposited. In the 
first 10 days of Nov some 20 million 
dollars were received from abroad 
and many millions more expected. 
At the federal reserve banks discount 
rate in notes of 30 to 60 days is 
uniformly 4%. 
Vegetables 

In Ontario Co, N Y, a new method 
of preparing carrots for market is 
being followed with much _ success. 
The carrots are ground up and dried, 
then pressed and packed, after which 
they are shipped to England to be 
used as part of the English army ra- 


tion. A large quantity of the celery 
grown around Batavia, N Y, is being 
sent to Ontario to be treated in the 


same way for shipment abroad. In a 
similar way, onions have been evap- 
orated or dried in northern New 
York, the finished product being sent 
abroad for use in foreign armies. 

High quality cabbage, good harvest 
here, present price $4 p ton. Grow- 
ers expect later rise.—[A. L. B., 
Niagara Falls, N Y. 

Cabbage yielding about 315 tons, 
good crop on well drained land. Pres- 


ent price $3.50 p ton.—[C. A. G., 
Tully, N Y. 

At New York, Virginia wax beans 
$1.50@2 p bskt, green $1.25@2, 8 C 


green $1@1.50, Fla beans $1.75 @2.50, 
Fla cucumbers $2.50@3 p bskt, cauli- 
flower $1.50@3 p bbl, chicory 75c@ 
$1 p cra, Danish seed cabbage $5@8 
p ton, Fla eggplants $2@8 p bx, Va 
kale 40@™c p bbl, Va and N C let- 


tuce 75c@$1 p bskt, Fla okra. $2.50 
@3 p carrier, Fla peppers. $2@2.75 
p bx, Va large peas $2.50@4 p 


large bskt, romaine 75c@$1 p bskt, 
spinach 50@75c p bbl. 
Potatoes 


At Boston, potatoes firm. Maine 
quotable at $1.70@1.75 p 2-bu bag, 


southern sweet potatoes 2@2.25. 

At Chicago, potatoes higher, receipts 
40 to 60 cars daily. Mich and Wis 
whites quotable at 50@60c p bu, Minn 
an Dak white 55@63c. 





PRICES TO FARMERS 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Coatesville, wheat $1.03 p 
bu, corm 76¢ p bu, oats 54c p bu, potatoes 60@70c 
p bu, steers 8%c _p Ib, hogs 10%c p Ib, dressed, 


























in Wet, Cold and Sloppy Weather, 
Look for the Red Ball 
‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear with 
the Red Ball Trade Mark will give 
you longer wear at the lowest price 
per days wear. 


—_> 
Every spot on Ball-Band” eee 


Look for the Red Ball in the store window and on 
the goods. Arctics f. * i 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet > dren. 


It tells how to get more service out af rubber footwear, 

MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
4300 Water Street 

J “The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 





Footw that > 
gets a bit of extra wear 
or strain is made extra strong. 
Over 50,000 dealers sell “ Ball-Band.”” 


klet— 
**More Days Wear” 


Mishewaka, tnd, 



























pane the 
better thanburnt lime. Successful f 


Tew 





There’s a Gold Mine on Your Land 


‘0 be the most efficient means of sweeten! 

r available for plant food. The U.S. Bureau of A culture © eect nt 
i farmers use it. Pulverized li t elpsin p 

erops. Itaddsto the bank roll of farmers who useit. Turn your limestone into actual cash—get a 


Limestone is valuable. It is re d t 





‘sesitag 





bumper 


Rock Crusher and 
Limestone Pulverizer 


This remarkable machine is sturdily constructed 
of materials that stand-up well under hard and 
continuous usage. Not only its strength, but its 
ease, simplicity and economy of operation should 
appealto you. Crushes all sorts of stone for road 
and concrete work, as well as limestone for im- 
a a sour land, at few cenis per ton. Its cost 


{cep move about Ch wont sponey-maker. 
or catalog w % 
should own one Write today. oe 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE Co, 
Box 40, New Holland, Pa. 











Pull out stumps 
rgin land at work 
r you. It’s the 
best land you have. Work can 
be done in Winter and early 
Spring Stumps pulled at 3c to 
each. Anacreor more a day. 


Hercules 
Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


923 24th St., Centerville, te. 








(Save Money and Keep 
Warm in 


Bleak Winds 


by wearing 





Brown’s 
Beach 


Jacket 


I make it and I am proud to wear it. Is fleece- 
lined, warmer than @ sweater, outwears and is 
cheaper than a good one, washes without shrink- 
ing. Farmers, hunters, lumbermen—all outdoor 
workers swear by it. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, write me and I will 
supply you upon receipt of price, Vest sells at 
$2.00, jacket without collar at $3.50, jacket with 
collar at $3.75. If you wear my jacket I would 
like to know what you think of it. 
Send for Catalog No 11 anyway. 


WM. W. BROWN 


Write me. 








395 Chandler Street - Worcester, Mass. 














NO,SIR! Thelarge water am- 
cooling surface, heavy weight, 
bore, low and e 
stroke type of engine with a per-' 
fectly water-cooled ander head 
wt 1916 improve- 
joway econ- 
tor, valves in the head, 
(extra), @ adjustable 





butter 40¢ p Ib, milk at creamery, 4c p qt, apples 
p beskt. 





Crippled 
Sarvilcivoe 


was a sufferer from Pott’s Diseased 
ine. Read his syener’s let- 


you coi 

they were ever 
In 1907 we took him 
McLain itarium 


boy’s lifa, 


The L. C, McLain 
Orthopedic 
tarium 


a thoroughly equipped private 
sanitarium devoted exclusively to 
treating crippled 


conditions, such as Club Feet, In- 
fantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, 
a Diseases and Deformities, 

ry Neck, Bow Legs, Knock 


ete., successfully treats 
bundreds of such cases every ycar. 
Our book, *‘Deformities and Par- 
alysis’’ and Book 
Owing to 


our more than 30 years’ experi- 

ence our advice should be valuable, 

The L.C. McLain Suthopetic Saniterium 
995 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


of References, 

















What do you want 
to know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soils, 
Fertilizers, Manures >? The best methods 
of planting, cultivating, harvesting and 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Feeding Crops, Feeding Animals, 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject pe 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you welt Rneee shoes = ~ 
management, breedin: ing, judging an 
marketing of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ay 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


The “pr ive farmer" who desires up-to-date 
reliable inf along the lines of his chosen 
business will find our tandazd icultural reference 
books of inestimable wilea, These books abound 








Catalog Free wai foes 


J 5x8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern books 
corns one poet agriculture. This will be 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





315 Foerth Avezze, New York, N. Y. 
























, See yee 
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ve Srocn Freco Repacsewrarwe 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 Ibs -- Cattle —. — Hogs —- -— Sheep — 
915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ..... ear 40 sig 75 $7.05 $7.80 $6.25 $6.00 
st Paul .. 00 8.75 6.50 7.55 5.75 6.40 
New York °. 9 10.15 7.50 8.10 Gm 5.00 
Buffalo ..... 9.50 - 7.30 6.15 
Kansas City.. 10.00 10.50 -7.00 -7.80 6 5.75 
Pittsburg 9.00 7.20 6 
At Chicago, choice hard, corn- 
finished steers once more came sharp- 


lv into demand following recent cver- 
run of cheap and medium cattle when 
prices suffered severely. Falling off 


in supplies of all kinds and scarcity 
of best lots brought upturn in prices. 
Greater proportion of fed, native and 
light steers recently obtained $9.75 @ 
10 p 100 Ibs. Choice heavy and prime 
rrades of cattle on occasional lots 
sold as high as 10.50, some cattle of 
even less than prime quality reaching 


10.25. Most of the recent offerings, 
however, sold at 8.50@9.75. Steers 
of irregular. quality brought uneven 


prices at 7.50@8.15. 

Liberal supplies and uneven trad- 
ing marked hog market, bulk of 
weighty hogs and good quality offer- 
ings selling readily at firm prices but 
underweights and pigs in big supply 
suffered declines, prices showing but 
slight recovery from recent low 
levels. 3ulk of sales were at $6.40 
a7 p 100 Lbs, best fcy hogs selling at 
7@7.25, heavy shipping 6.95 @7.20, 
est packing hogs 6.75@ 7, medium 
6.25@6.70, pigs 5.90@6.10. 

Sheep market held steady with 
price advances of 10@15c for best 
lambs, market clearing closely. Na- 
tive ewes sold at $5.50@5.75 P 100 Ibs, 
yearlings 6.50@7, .wethers 6.25 @ 6.50, 
Mont wethers 25@6.30, western 
yearlings 5.50@ 7.60. native lambs 7@ 
9.30, fed western lambs 7.50@9.30. 


At New York, Nov 15, last week 
after Monday steers ruled dull, clos- 


ing 10@15c lower on all grades; bulls 
and cows held up, with fair demand 
to full steady prices. Veals ruled dull 
on Wednesday, but prices stiffened 
up later, closing firm for choice stock; 
rassers on liberal receipts from 
Canada fell off 25@35c, closing dull, 
earlings also dropped 25c. Selling 
range for the week was: Steers $5.50 

19.75 p 100 Ibs, oxen 5.50@7.25, bulls 
2 extra fat at 7.50@7.65, 


cows 250@6 .50, 1 extra cow 7, veals 
8.50 @ 13, calle 7@8.50, grassers 5@6, 


fed calves 6@7.50, yearlings 4@5. 
Today 120 cars of cattle and 2490 
calves were on sale, Steers were 
slow, but generally steady; some 
sales a trifle easier, bulls and cows 
ak to 25@40c p 100 Ibs _ lower, 
vith exception of thin cows, which 
ere unchanged in price. Calves less 
.ctive, with veals 50@T75ic lower, 
rassers 25c off; other calves also 
easier. Steers averaging 700 to 1438 
lbs sold at $6@9.05 p 100 Ibs, includ- 
ing Va steers at the range of weights 
and prices, Ky steers, 1438 lbs, 8.40, 
Pa do, 1046 to 1061 Ibs, 7.50@7.65. 
Oxen and stags sold at 5.75@7, bulls 
1.25@6, 1 extra 7.75, cows 2.50@6.50, 
eals 8@12.25, culls 6.50@7.50, grass- 
ers 4.25@5.25, yearlings 4@4.50. 
Sheep ruled steady to firm 
Friday, market closing slow. Lambs 
held up to steady prices. Selling 
range for the week was: Ewes $3.75 
a6 p 100 Ibs, culls 3@3.50, lambs 
7.50@ 9.75, culls 6@7.50, yearlings 6G 
8. Today 47 cars of stock were on 


v4 





up to 


sale. Sheep were in fair demand and 
unchanged in price, lambs steady to 
1 shade lower, closing slow. Some 
late arrivals were held over. Com- 
mon to good sheep sold at 4@5.50 p 
100 Ibs, a few head at 5.75, culls 54% 
3.50, ordinary to choice lambs 8.50% 
9.40, culls 6@7. Top price for Va and 


9.40, N Y state lambs 
Ohio lambs 8.6. 

after Monday last, 
lower than opening 
ales of last week. Selling range for 
the week was: $7.25@7.60 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 6@6.50, stags 450@5. Today 
/ cars were on sale. Medium weight 
and heavy hogs were steady, others 
easier. Selling range was 6.75@ 7.39, 
inside for pigs, roughs sold at 676.2 


The Horse Market 


Trading at the auction stables was 
active last week and good horses 
ruled firm; seasoned horses were in 
better demand than the green ones, 
Good to choice heavy drafters are 
selling at $325@400 p hd, chunks, 
1100 to 1300 Ibs, 225@275, _second- 


W Va lambs 
9.40, Pa do. 9.15, 

Hogs declined 
closing 25@35c 


hand chunks and drafters 200@275, 
g00d second-hand general urpose 
horses 100@175, inferior do 25@75. 


At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were 115 cars, market steady. 
Good to choice beef steers sold at 
$8.60@9 p-100 lbs, steers weighing 
1300 to 1 Ibs at 8.25@8.60, medium 





lots 7.50@8, rough steers 6@7, good 
fat Gulls 1 @6.50, <a to good 
fat cows 4.50@ 6.2! heifers sSn@ 
7.25. Receipts of cee were 65 double 
deck cars. Prime heavy droves sold 
ut 7.10@7.15, heavy mixed lots 7.05@ 
7.10, medium weight 7@7.05, heavy 
Yorkers 6.95@7, light Yorkers 6.60@ 
6.75 pigs 6. 25 @ 6.50. Receipts of 


sheep and lambs were 80 double deck 
Prime wethers sold at §.05@ 





‘ good mixed lots 5.70@t, mixed 
ewes and wethers ».20@5.60, spring 
lambs 6@9. Receipts included 0 
calves which sold at 9@11.25. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the necting is one of more than merely local town- 


ship interest. Send in your Notice as much in 
advance as possible. 
National potate day, to be observed 


everywhere on 
Thanksgiving, Thursday Ne 
U 8 live stock sanitary assn, 


LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
Dec 


Red Polled cattle club of Amer, Chicago, Ul, Dee 1 
American Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Ill, 
‘ov 27-Dec 4 
American Galloway breeders’ assn, Chicago, 11, 
Nov 27-Dec 4 
American Shorthorn breeders’ agsn, Chicago, Il, . 
ec 
American society agricultural engineers, Chicago, 2 
ec 28- 
American assn of importers and breeders, ae | 
ll, Jec 1 
U S live stock sanitary assn, Chicago, Dec 1-2 
Nat’l potato assn and Mich state potato assn, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, Dec 1-3 
Long Island cauliflower assn, Riverhead, NY 
‘eh 26. 1916 
Ohio state board of agri, Columbus, O, Jan 10-15 
Ohio state grange, Elyria, O, Dec 14-16 
Maryland week, Nov 16-20 
Ohio state farmers’ institute roundup, Columbus, 
Jan 31-Feb 4 
Ohio state cory show, Columbus, O, Jan 31- 7? d 
Ohio vegetable growers’ assn, Columbus, Feb 1-3 
Farmers’ week, Columbus, O, Jan 31- Feb 4 
W Va road school, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 11, 1916 
Farmers’ mutual protective assn, Indian Fields, N Y, 
Sept 5, 1916 
W Va a pee of agricultural societies, Morgan- 
town, Jan 6-7 
W Va porticuitural society, Morgantown, W 3 ‘ 
an 5-6 
N Y state assn of county agricultural societies. 
Albany, N Y, Jan 20 
N Y state dairymen’s assn, Rochester. Dec 14-17 
New York vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, N wad, en 
National Poland-China record assn, Dayton, 2. 
an 26 
Vag state horticultural society, om yx 
n 12 
pe Jersey cattle club, New York City, May 3% 
Pennsylvania state grange, State College, 3 on.08 
American assn of nurserymen, Milwaukee, Wis, 28-20 
une 28-4 
Western N Y horticultural society, Roc master ¥ A 
dunc 
Delaware corn show, Seaford, Del, Dee 8-11 
Peninsula horticultural society, Easton, Md, 
Jan 11-14 
State grange of Delaware, Dover. Del, Dee 14-16 
a: - state poultry and pigeon show, W ilmington, 
ec i 
N Y state tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, | N ¥. 
Jan 2 
N Y state grange, Jamestown, N Y. Feb 1-4 
American Cheviot sheep society, Fayetteville, » ys 
ec 
N J state horticultural society, Freehold 
Nov 29-Dec 2 
Maryland crop improvement assn, Baltimore, nate -os 
Nov 
Maryland state grange, Salisbury, Md. Dec 7 % 
Pa state board of agriculture, Harrisburg, , te 
Jan 20 
N Y state agricultural society, Albany, N Y, Jan 19 
American civic assn, Washington, D C, Dec 28-31 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenton, N 
Feb 2-4 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N z. 5-7 
Jan 5- 
i ~ >i * ‘ol s 
Society of horticultural science, Columbus, 12: 28-29 
N Y¥ state breeders’ assn, Rochester, N Y, Dec 14-16 
N Y¥ state Shropshire assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Dec 14-16 
American ag nurserymen’s protective assn, Mil- 
waukee, W June 2% -30 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jec 14-16 
Lackawanna horticultural assn, Scranton, Pa, Dec ll 
N Y farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y . Feb 7-12 
Holstein- Friesian club of N Y state, Syracuse, J Y 


American Delaine Merino assn, Cohembes, 0, e Jan 5 
Pa farmers’ week, State college. I's Jee 27-Jan 1 
Buckeye corn special tour, Washington Philadeiphia- 


New Yor ov 29-Dec 
Agricultural “extension schools in Ohio, Nov 22-Mar 15 


Berkshires at Highwood 





In a recent letter from H. C. Harpending of 
Dundee, N Y, a breeder of high-class Berkshires, he 
writes: “The outlook for trade in pure-bred Berk- 
shires is the best that we have seen 15 years. 


We are now selling and chipeing. on the average of 
about one service boar a day. These have eovered 
a@ wide range of territory, from Spokane, Wash, in 
the west, to Massachusetts and Maine in the east, 
and Uruguay and Ecuador in the south. The demand 
for females is unusual. We have had to decline one 
order for 10 young bred sows from an Oregon breeder 
because the sanitary board of that state would not 
permit shipments from the east. But orders on file 
at the present time, for sows to be shipped later, 
soon as bred and showing safe, total ap females 
This is by far the best showing we have had at this 
season of the year. 

“Some weeks ago we were directed to reserve a dozen 
young bred sows for a breeder from the Pacific coast, 
who came here and made hig own selection. Before 
permission ~—_ secured to get the shipment 
L ae 4 these sows became too heavy with pig, and 
Its farrowed 
here t litters, at 
12 months of age. ree of them farrowed and 
raised 10 each. Every one of them has made a kind 
and careful mother. We are rather glad the sale 
fell through, because these young sows, bred for 
their second litters, upon the record they have made, 
should bring some money, and, if not, we = not 
feel bad to retain them in the herd.’’—(E. H. 


Ricstaate Breeders Sale 





SWINE BREEDERS 


2 
SWINE BREEDERS 








BOARS BOARS 
BOARS 
30 day special offer of 


Registered Duroc 
Jersey Boars 


all immune. Were treated with Ohio state serum 
an@ virus. I have 14 head of spring boars that 
1 am offering at $20 each. Write today if you 
need one of them, for they will not last long. 
Send for catalogue. Can ship same day order is 


received. 
D. H. DREISBACH 


Kingston, Ross County, Ohio 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breedine. C. E. Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


DUROCS: Bred and open gilts, tried sows, and boars 




















Also fall pigs for sale They are the kind that get 
big quick. Indian Runner ducks that were never 
White 


defeated in any show. Wyandotte chickens 
J. H. STUART, - BR 


EMEN, OHIO 
WEST’S BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


Fancy service boars, bred sows and gilts for sale at 
farmers’ prices. Have a record of 400 Ibs. at 8 mos, 


old. Write me your wants 

J. M. WEST, CYNTHIANA, OHIO 
10 service boars, 200 Ibs. 
and better. Gilts open or 


ee. 100 Sept. pigs ready 
to ship, = by boars wt. 


850 Ibs., all immuned and 
registered. . J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, O. 














WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Reagonabie. 
Ww. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
Send no money, but write me what 


DUROC you want, and I will ship C. O. D. 


and will guarantee to please you. Service boars; sow 
and boar pigs. Tried sows, bred for Feb. first farrow 
D. 8S. COOK, NORTH EATON, O 


A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 

For Sale to = in March. Also young boars 

for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. All pest 
registered stock. were bargains by month. Wr 

OHIO 








for prices. . G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, 


_ BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA _ 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs 
wate your wants and I will tell you the nearest | 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One perfect spring boar by ‘“Monroe Chief’ and some 
anTnG ye fo. from prize-winning sows. 





0 














TYWACANA BERKSHIRES| 
50 CHOICE GILTS 












(Cholera Immune) 
Bred to our great Boar, 
Successor’s Longfellow 180,- 
594, first prize senior yearling 
boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State Fairs. 
Write For Descriptive Circular and Prices 

TYWACANA FARMS, A. E. Wright, 
Supt. Box 69, Farmingdale, L.I.,N.¥. 











Delchester Berkshires 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 
row, 1915. Our fall litters are coming along strong. = 
We can make up some trios from these. 

Our pigs are of the large, prolific kind, and are = 
sired by such boars as Baron O’Delchester, 186492, = 
and Black Star 7th, 194083. 2 


DELCHESTER FARMS, Edgemont, Pennsylvania = 














TOWNSEND FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Conégress Show 
in 1914. Write us your wants, we can supply you 


TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, O. 


Berkshires 














for the Farmer 
and Breeder 


Boars for service. Spring, summer and fall pigs, 
either sex. Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Regular fall offering of selected service boars. 
H. C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y, 


Meadowview Berkshires 
are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE. PA. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 





Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM. CENTER VALLEY. PA. 





Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD N.Y 





e second sale of the Northern P 
Holst breeders’ club was held at the barns on 
Dr Hand’s farm at Dalton, Pa, Novem! -4. 
is be @ annual sale, and 
B. M. Hastings of Lacona. N A 1 
head of high “cian Holsteins re, sold for $23,280, 
an average of about $182 ea The highest priced 
animal sold was Titusdale ftiskie Girl, who was con- 
signed by C. H. Titus of Tunkhaun ock, Pa. She is 
a 23-pound daughter of the Milk Butter 


was sold for $11%. The auctioneers were 
Kelley, Haeger & Baxter.—.E. A. H. 








Berkshires, boars and glits of the best breeding. 
Oxford rams and ewes, imported, or sired by imported 
rams. The above will be sold cheap if taken soon. 

H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. Y. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Gilts, bred or open. Spring boars. 


S. R. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO (Erie B. B.) 











Large 
Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 











: CHAZY, NEW YORK 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 


WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








UPLAND FARMS 


We have just imported from England the cele- 
brated Tamworth boar. General Haigh, No, 19581 
who won the First Prize and Reserve Ch jon- 
ship at the Royal Agricultural Show, England, 
1915. We are prepared to take orders for yo 
pigs from this celebrated boar, out of our 
sows, for February and March delivery. 


H. E. Murdock, Mgr., Ipswich, Mass. 











MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gilte, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment esigtees. wetete right. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 

but our responsibility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 

Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
| Breeding stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

J. DeHart. Cortland, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON S&S. C. W. LEGHORN breeding cock- 
erels, from the large white egg strain and the high 
egg record. We trap nest and have the 200 egg hens. 
Get the best 

CORTLAND, N. ¥. 


DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 
S.C. W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 




















cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 

and satisfaction guaranteed 

THE ALLEN POt LTRY FARM RIVERDALE, LB, MD. 

I ces ont 

Special Fall Sale Low prices an turke ys duets. 

hares, Guinea pigs, and dog This Special Sale only 

during Oct. and Nov. Write for free price list. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed H. A. Souder L x G, Sellersville, Pa, 
15 FIRSTS, $ SECONDS OGDENSBURG FAIR 

White Wyandottes, 8. C.. Buff and White Leghorns, 

Barred Rocks, Silver Campines, Bronze Turkeys, 


Write wants. Circular 


ree. 
OWNLAND FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y¥. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes 
Males and females $2 up. Mvecding, ducks §2 up. 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner ducks, 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


ING ORDERS FOR . B A B Y C H [IX 
Bees and Queens for spring delivery. °00 yearling White 
Leghorn hens at 65c each, Cornell strain, Let Gs 

quote you prices. The DeRoy Taylor Co., Newark, N. z 








E ARE NOW BOOK- 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS S Len 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. 

pington cockerels, pullets and yearling Fy owes 
values and square deal guaranteed. 

RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, N. Y. 
Cc. 


A LARGE TYPE OF S. 
For Sale LEGHORN PULLETS 





Ww. 





and year-old hens. Heavy egg producers. Wyck 

strain direct 

j. M. CASE, - + GILBOA, NEW YORE 
SHEEP BREEDERS 





a ° 

Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
tams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMON® 





HORSE BREEDERS 
Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 


one, two and three yearsold. Also a pair of young work 
horses, gray and black, weight 3000 Ibs., for sale 
GRAYFIELDS FARMS . Greenwich, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 


four to six months welghing 500 to 800 each, the ten 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, sat 50 Shetland ponies. 
F. B. STEWART. ESPYVILID, Pe 











AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original 

independent with no pK, "eetek diver Sraneh 
the business taught in five bt Write 

catalog. Jones Nat’l School of me tom 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, TM. Carey M. Jones. 
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: American Jersey Cattle Club 
H4 Went 23rd St., New York City 








Grade Holsteins 
These Will Please You 


heavy milking cows, due to 


: 150 yo extra 
rein also fresh cows, $75 to 


paee AN November; 


100 
. 100 :— ‘well bred, nicely marked two-year-old 
potters, all bred to registered Holstein bulls, $50 


each. 
lie ¢ bulls at ver Heletein cows, heifers and 
seen ice is at very low petees. 
ce “our "at ock within thirty days, 
a ‘t wit pay you to visit us. 
¥F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - Springdale Farms, 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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Put your herd above the average 
$200 will do it. 


Sir oy ty Pb ome ~ Artis, born May 24, 1915. 
very dual; color evenly marked. 
Sire: gir Kcorndyke Pontiac Artis, 50 A. BR. O. 
daughters; the oldest hag over 30 Ibs. butter in 

. ®& week, and A b . them large ? ager ng for age. 
man Hengerveld, R. 0. at 
3. milk 471 Ibs. “ane ig one 
‘ of the very best daughters of Sir Veeman Hen- 
id, and a very promising candidate for 
~Ibs. at next freehening. ir Veeman Hen- 
rveld now has 8 daughters above 30 Ibs., and 
6% of his daughters have records above 25 
Ibs. No other sire of A more A. RB. 0. 


* daughtera can “eg 
* W. D. ROBENS, . POLAND, N. ¥ 
























BESS WWW] 70° Xt" l)B 


DO NOT WAIT 


A chance of a lifetime to buy a herd bull. 
He is sired by a grandson of King. of the 


We’ 





A. 


Pontiacs, out of a cow that nee a record 
+ 32.43 Ibs. butter in 7 oe His dam is 
producing cow. The first check for Y) 


Y $53 takes him, Write today. 
YZ Eceevene Bros. Co., Liverpool,N.Y. j 
SG www; |'°°"; vF."”71].£090" 


Spot Farm HOLST EINS 


FOR SALE 
7 registered heifer 
sonthe old $700, bull calves ae to 
% holstein heifer calves $15 
delivered to 


Y 


Ds 
WS 


SS 











-Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. 














A CARLOAD OF 


A. R. O. Holstein Cows 
and 5 Yearling Bulls 


of the best of breeding for sale. 
PRED A. BLEWER, - - OWEGO, N, Y. 





4 (0) HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN COWS 

ue 0 fcaly marked, "eat head Netling heifers. $300 

NY oar high grade heifer and bull calves, $10 and 


val R. ROWE & SON, +  TRUXTON, N. Y. 
SOLD 


W oodrow Farms? 


a -eas to announce that we Reve nothing to offer 
rae ie until after the first. of the year, when 
we will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


SA. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 
i; 


FOR SALE t REGISTERED AYERSHIRES 
Both sexes all ages. 
Will sell. Pacey po inatvidual toa carload.. ome and 
look them over. Price right. 
JOHN M. LEWIS, - ALFRED STATION, N. 


Holstein Bull Calves| 


¢ The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 

JOHN H. CAMPBELL, RB. F. D. 1, aa N. ¥. 

FOR SALE—Three Holstein service teady 

Spt. Oct. use, 4 $90, $100 a "$125: 

youngsters 6 and . mos. old, price $60 to $75. 
ey breedin; IDEAL 


fi ng ig. DAIRY y™ 
Heown Lawrence Co., Canton. N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


. Bull calf, born March, 1915. Grandson Pontiac Kom- 
Dam —20-lb. three-year-old; her dam 32 
t.. Price $100. H. H. Blair, Williamsport, oe 


ILSTEIN BULLS for SALE 
_to, the only 24 Ib. heifer, and 
NOE CHATHAM, N. Y. 
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American Agriculturist 
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Public Auction 


Thirty-Five Miles from New York City, Central R. R, of New Jersey 


This is the Somerset Holstein Breeders Co.'s First 
Consignment Sale of Seventy-Five Head of 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 
COWS, HEIFERS AND BULLS 


Catalogues ready. 
Prertorncceeneadel HOLSTEIN BREEDERS CO., - 


at Somerville, New Jersey 
Wednesday, Nov. 24, 1915 


Address 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 





nant 











W. W. JENNINGS 





Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





o 6. 
40 th. 7 "yr. ud, $150. 
ready for use. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 








(His site, | xm of = Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. 26193 Ibs. milk in 1 yr.) 
N n Bent 1914 Ibs. 


old, 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., 
well grown and nicely marked, 
They will be sold quick. Write now 


‘“o lam 13.80 r. old, she $214 % blood of 


o 2, born Dec. Ai 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 yr. 
$100. These are fine ) individuals, 
dams sure to increase records. No is 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 

















East River Grade 


Holsteins for Sale 


120 BEXTRA HIGH-GRADE Hol- 
stein cows, Some just fresh. Balance 
due Oct. & Nov. All in calf to Reg. 
bulls. Come and see these, STAY 
AND SEE THEM MILKED 

10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 

20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 

10 Registered bulls. I keep only 
the best cows that can be found in 
this great dairy section. 

Bell Phone 14 F 5 
McGraw 43 F 2 


John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 


or 











HOME FARM 


‘DISPERSAL SALE. 


December 1, 1915 
At Center Valley, Lehigh County, Pa. : 


= (8 miles south of Allentown and Bethlehem on the = 
= Bethlehem branch of the Phila. & Reading B. RB.) = 


50 Registered 
Holstein-Friesians 


= Some of the finest cattle ever sold at public auc- 
tion. Herd sires, “‘Golden Segis De Kol Korn- = 
dyke 70634” and ‘“‘Allamuchy Fayne Hengerveld = 
Hertog 94180." Royally bred heifers and cows 
with A. Q._ records; heifer calyes and bulls. 
Herd is tubercular tested and free from contagious = 
diseases. Col. . Kelley and Col. Geo. Bax- = 
ter, auctioneers, _ Write for catalogue to E 


fears: a CENTER VALLEY, 


nantunenencannanny 


on 


PA. 3 








600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 





A REAL BARGAIN 


A young son of great quality that will soon be 
ready for service, by the great KING SEGIS PON 
TIAC COLUMBO, three-fourths brother to the $50, 000 
bull and stable-mate to RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 
8TH, the greatest bull in the world. 

He is a perfect individual, a show bull, 
dam has a good A. R. O. record. 
You will not part with him for three tim 
amount after _you own him. Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for extended pedigree and picture 


Oliver Cabana, Jr., Pine Grove Farms, Elma Center, N. Y. 


and his 
Our price is $150. 
“8 this 








Country Life Farm Offers 
A Beautiful Holstein Bull Calf 


Born in Oct., 1915. .Sired by Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 10 junior A. two 
year-olds. Dam a granddaughter of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, with a record of 16.49 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
Second dam has a record of 19.65 lbs. butter in 
7 dam of 3 R. O. daughters, 





7 days and is the 
This calf is more white than black and is a fine one, 
First $50 check gets him, with all papers. 

H. Hi. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD. N. ¥. 


Lr basen 


‘Holstein Cattle paBUlns 


Bull calves bred in the purple from @ sire that 
is being given a chance. 

Grand individuals at prices too low to print. 

Registered cows and heifers of all ages. A. B. O 
stock. Write your wants. 

A few high grade heifer calves, $12 and $15 each. 

Some wonderful ‘bargains in registered bulls 
ready for service. 
Cc, W. Ellis, Maple Lawn Farm, 


Cortland, N. Y. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A grand lot of yearling bulls, ready for. service, 
at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to the 
best class of bulls. ome choice young cows. Write 
your wants. 

BE. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Geneseo 8t., : - Syracuse, N. Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 





eeunnsanresestaaticansiarrie 
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Registered H olsteins| 


= HEIFER CALVES, 1 to 4 months old, nicely = 
marked, weil bred, ,$100. 
= _ BULL CALVES, 1 to 3 months: old, some from 
©. record cows and extra high class = 
pe, "$35 to $50. : 
= TEN FRESH COWS 
= Grade heifers and bull calves, $10 to $15. 
: J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


seas evangasntn 


$75—FOR SALE—$75 


A very fine young bull, born a 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. 3 yrs., 7 bs. in days. Her sire’s 
dam, Oakland Vrenageleche, 22. 06 Ibs., a daughter 
of Vrenagelsche 2d, 31.24. BSired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he & son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld, seven 30 lb. daughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Madison Co., N. Y. 


sneer teNs 














Munneville 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
KING PONTIAC KONIGEN 


the $6,500—37 Ib. bull, is the sire of a bull calf 
from one of tS SEGIS, our senior herd sire’s first 
2 ca 2 MONTHS, i8-lb. DAUGHTERS 


offer thie 6 months old bull calf at an at- 
tractive price, Ro to his dam entering 
30 LB. CLASS. 
Write for particulars now to 


F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grand 
Auchenbrain Brown 
advanced registry 
Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable, Write for particulars. 
PENSHURST FARM, - ARBERTH, PA. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color. straight, 
square and well developed. Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 3d, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once. This is less than half their - value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 

. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 


born Apr. 1, 1915; nicely marked, about half and half 
in color; sired by a son of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad, 








and out of a granddaughter of DeKol Heng Burke. 
Price $50 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
MALE AND FEMALE 

Best of breeding. — Prices right. 
WEEKS, SURPRISE, N. Y¥. 


Riverside Stock Farm 2%" 9,7." 


born -- March - 5, 
1915. A nice, f kine calf. Sire; King Pontiac Boon 
ae, @ son of King of the Pontiacs, with # 30-Ib. 


Dam 24-Ib. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 


CLAIR G. 











hanna i Price $75 if taken soon. irst check gets 
him. A. W. BROWN & SONS. West Winheld. NY. 








Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the. best. sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS.. Milan, Pa. 


$30 BULL CALVES ‘$30 


One to two months old. Korndyke breeding. Good 
individuals, well grown and light colored. 


$100 HEIFER CALVES $100 
£ oe ae to three months old, well bred and very 
W. H. MACB, : : 





CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Registered Holstein Heifers 


fresh and nearby springers, backed by 30 Ib. an- 
eestors. Not @ dealer’s lot. Dams and granddams 
were bred here. Must reduce stock. Also bull calves 
and service bulls. 5 ia low. IVORY R. FOSTER, 
Owego, N. Y.; OSTER, Barton, NY. 








2 yr. old Holstein-Fri 
For Sale (horniess)- Dam at 4 te ~ eg 7 
da. RB. 0. record of 23.7 Ibs.: ae cial in 293 


da:; tio Ibs. - Well grown ; half white. “Price $300. Send 








for catalog. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Clarks Summit, Pa, 












The 
Holstein 


industry has been builded upon a 
strong foundation. Otherwise, the 
tribulations that have beset the 
Holstein breeder would have over- 
whelmed_ him. 


The Farmer’s 


most dependable and most profit- 
able pursuit is dairying. Follow- 
ing this line the fertility of the soil 
is best conserved and rough fodder 
and grain is converted into the 
greatest amount of cash. 


Friend 


and foe, alike, does or must admit 
that the Holstein is “Queen of the 
Dairy World.” Official and semi- 
official tests have proven that she 
is the largest producer of either 
milk or butter, and economic tests 
have shown that she puts into the 
: pail a greater percentage of profit 
from the feed and roughage given 
her than does any other breed. 





Corns 


MM ee 


You possibly admit and know all 
this, but for one or both of two 
reasons delay starting. Perhaps 
you think that, to start right, it 
will require too large an expendi- 
ture of money, or you do not know 
where to go. Many a good herd 
has been started with an initial in- 
vestment of but one cow. One 
eood pure-bred will make you as 





much or more returns, perhaps, in 
her ealf as she will in milk the first 
year. 
profit derived -from this calf as to 
milk that profit from a grade? 


Think It Over 


Get a start. There is no better 
place to buy than you will find 
Dec. 7-8, 1915, at Newark, Ohio, 
if you will but 


Attend 
The First 


NEWARK 
SALE 


All animals over 6 months of age 
will be tuberculin tested by state 
approved veterinarians. 


Hadn’t you as soon have the 


Fresh cows and springers. 

Others late in. 

Heifers soon due. 

Many bred to extra high-class 

bulls. 
Some of the best blood lines. 
You'll find all these at this sale, 

and those who do not buy now 
will, before spring, wish they had. 


This is your cue—get busy. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co., Inc., Sale Mers. 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
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"A Daughter 
of the Dons 


a” 


An account of the adventures of Dick Gordon in 


New Mexico, the same being hopelessly 
entangled with those of pretty 


by : 
William McLeod Raine 


Valencia Valdes 








Dick and Kate—IX 


ATE smiled to herself as 
she went to get him a cer- 
tified copy. “Only two 
days, and he's using "ny 
first name. Inside of a 
week he'll be calliig me 

*‘Dearie’,” she thought. But she knew 
very well there was no danger, This 
young fellow was the kind of man that 
could be informal without the slight- 
est idea of flirting or making love. 
Kate Underwood's interest in the 


fight between the claimants for the 
Valdes and Moreno grants was not 
based entirely upon her liking for 


Dick. He learned this the fourth day 
of his stay in Santa Fe. 

“Do you know that you were fol- 
lowed to the hotel last night, Mr Gor- 
don”’' she asked him, as scon as he 
arrived at the statehouse. 


His eyes met hers instantly. “Was 
I? How do you know?” 

“I ieft the building just after you 
did. Two Mexicans followed you. I 
don't know when I first suspecied it, 
but I trailed along to make sure. 
There can be no doubt about it.” 

“Not a bit of doubt. Found it out 
the first day when I left the hotel,” 
he told her cheerfully. 

“You knew it all the time,” she 
cried, amazed. 


“That doesn't prevent me from be- 
ing properly grateful to you for your 
kindness,” he hastened to say. 

“What are they following you for?” 
she wanted to know. 

Dick told her something of his ex- 
periences in the Rio Chama valley 
without mentioning the part of them 
which had to do with Miss Vaides. At 
the sound of Manuel Pesquiera’s name 
the eyes of the girl flashed. Dick had 
already noticed that his name was al- 
ways to her a signal for repressicn of 
some emotion. The eyes contracted 
and hardened the least in the world. 
Some men would not have noticed 
this, but more than once Gordon’s 
life had hung upon the right reading 
of such signs. 

“You think that Mr Pesquiera has 


hired them to watch you?” she sug- 
gested. 

“Maybe he has and maybe he 
hasn't. Some of those willing lads of 
Miss Valdes don’t need any hiring. 
They want to see what I’m up to. 


They’re not overlooking any bets.” 

“But they may shoot you.” 

He looked at her drolly. “They 
may, but I'll be there at the time. l'm 
not sleeping on the job, Miss Kate.” 

“You didn’t turn around once yes- 
terday.” 

“Hmp! I saw them out of the edge 
of my eyes. And when I turned a 
corner I always saw them mighty 
plain. They couldn't have come very 
close without my knowing it.” 

“Don Manuel is very anxious to Miss 
Valdes win, isn’t he?” 

Dick observed that+ just below the 
eyes two spots were burning in’ the 
usually pale cheeks. 

“Yes,’’ he answered simply. 

“Why?” 

“He’s her friend and a relative.”’ 

It seemed to Gordon that there was 
a touch of. defiance in the eyes that 
held to his so steadily. She was going 
to find out the truth, no matter what 
he thought. 

“Is that all—nothing more than a 
friend or a relative?”’ 

The miner’s boyish laugh rippled 
out. “You'd ought to have been a 
lawyer, Miss Kate. No, that ain’t all. 
Don Manuel doesn’t make any secret 
of it. I don’t know why I should. He 
wants to be prince consort of the 
Vaides kingdom.” 

“Because of ... the estate?” 

“Lord, no! He’s one man from the 
ground up, M. Pesquiera is. In spite 
of the estates,” 


Is She Pretty 


“You mean that he... loves 
Valencia Valdes?” 

“Sure he does. Manuel doesn’t 
care much who gets the kingdom if he 


gets the princess.” 


“Is she so... pretty?’’ 
Dick stopped to consider this. 
“Why, yes, I reckon she is pretty, 


though I hadn’t thought of it before. 
You see, pretty ain’t just the word. 
She's a queen. That is, she looks like 
a queen ought to but don’t, Take her 
walk, for instance; she steps out like 


_ if in another moment she might 
ed 

“That doesn’t mean anything. It’s 
almost silly.” 

“It means something to me. [I'm 


» trying to give you a picture of her. 





But you'd have to see her to under- 
stand. When she’s around mean and 
little things crawl out of your mind. 
She's on the level and square and fine 
—a thoroughbred if there ever was 
one.” 

“I believe you're in love with her, 
too.” 

The young man found himself 
blushing. “Now don't get to imagin- 
ing foolishness. Miss Valdes hates the 
ground I walk on. She thinks I'm the 
limit, and she hasn't forgotten to tell 


me so.”’ 
“Which, of course, makes you 
fonder of her,” scoffed Miss Under- 


wood, “Does she hate the ground 
that Don Manuel walks on?” 

“Now you've got me. I go to the 
foot of the class, because [ don’t 
know.” 

“But you wish you did,” she flung 
at him, with a swift side glance. 


“Guessing again, Miss Kate. ru 
sure report you if you waste the 
state’s time on such foolishness,” he 


threatened gaily. 
“Since you’re in love with her, why 
don’t you marry Miss Vaides and con- 


solidate the two claims”’’ demanded 
the girl. 
Her chin was tilted impudently 


toward him, but Gordon guessed chat 
there was an undercurrent of mean- 
ing in her audacity. 

lv Invitation 
commission do you charge 
for running your matrimonial bu- 
reau?” he asked innocently. 

“The service comes free to infants,” 
she retorted sweetly. 


“What 


She was called away to attend to 
other business, An hour iater she 
passed the desk where he was work- 
ing. 


“So you think I'm an infant at that 
game, do you”’” 


“T didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 


ings,.”’ was her saucy answer. 
“You haven't—not a mite. What 
about Don Manuel? Is he an infunt 


at it, too?” 

A sudden flame of color swept her 
face. The words she flung at Gordon 
seemed irrelevant, but he did not 
think them so, “I hate him.” 

And with that she was gone. 

Dick’s eyes twinkled, He had dis- 
covered another reason for her inter- 
est in his fortunes. ; 

Later in the day, when the pressure 
of work had relaxed, the clerk drifted 
his way again while searching for 
some papers. 

“Your lawyers are paid to look up 
all this, aren't they? Why do you do 
it, then?’’ she asked. 


“The case interests me. I want to 
know all about it.” 

“Would you like to see the old 
Valdes house here in Santa Fe? My 
father bought it when Alvaro Valdes 
built his new town house, One day 

















AUTUMN GLADNESS 


ES, ended now are summer days, 
Fail undisputed sway doth hold; 
The skies reveal her in their hase, 


As well, below, where’er we gaze, 
Are seen her signs in wood and wold. 


And yet my soul doth only sing; 
These autumn months are sweet to me; 
A fullness of content they bring, 
A depth of ‘peace; for everything 
Seems wrapi in restful harmony. 


Anon May reigns about me still, 
As I her vernal sights recali; 
Or June again I live at will : 
As fragrant memories throng and thrill, 
While past and present merge in all. 


The thoughts of winter wake no fear; 
I look ahead and long to know 

“The cozy corner,” and the cheer 

That make my dear ones doubly dear, 
Mid blaring blast and swirling snow. 


No “melancholy days” there are 
To him whose heart within is glad; 
No outward circumstance can mar 
His joy whose springs lie deep and far; 
No change of season make him sad. 
{Philip B. Strong. 


I found in the garret a bundle of old 
Spanish letters. They were written 
by old Bartolome to his son. I saved 
them. Would you care to see them,” 

“Very much. The old chap was a 


great character. I suppose he was 
really the last of the great feudal 
barons. The French revolution put an 


end to them in Europe—that and the 
industrial revolution. It's rather 
amazing that out here in the desert 
of this new land dedicated to de- 
mocracy the idea was transplanted 
and survived so long.”’ 

“I'll bring the letters tomorrow and 
you can look them over. Any time you 
like I'll show you over the house. 
It’s really rather interesting—much 
more so than their new one, which 
is so modern that it looks like a thou- 
sand others. Valencia was born in 
the old house. What will you give me 
to let you into the room?” 

He brushed aside her impudence 
with a laugh. “Your boss is looking 
this way. I think he's getting ready 
to fire you.”’ 

“He's more likely to be fired him- 
self. I'm under civil service and he 
isn't, Will you take your shoes off 
when you go into the holy of holies?” 

“What happens to little girls when 


they ask too.many questions? Go 
‘way, I’m busy. 

On her return from luncheon that 
same afternoon Miss Underwood 


brought Dick a bundle of letters tied 
with a ribbon. She tossed them down 
upon the desk in front of him. 

“T haven't read them myself. Of 
course they're in Spanish. I did try 
to get through one of them, but it 
was too much like work and I gave it 


up. But since they’re written by her 
grandfather they'll interest you more 
than they did me,” Miss Kate told 
hiur, with the saucy tilt to her chin 
that usually accompanied her impu- 
dence. 

He had lived in Chihuahua three 
years. as a mining engineer, so that 
he spoke and read Spanish readily. 
The old Don wrote a stiff, angular 


hand, but as soon as he became ac- 
customed to it Dick found little dif- 
ficulty. Some of the letters were 
written from the ranch, but most of 
them carried the Santa Fe date line 
at the time the old gentleman was 
governor of the royal province. They 
were addressed to his son Alvara, at 
that time a schoolboy in Mexico City. 
Clearly Don Bartolome intended his 
son to be informed as to the affairs 
of the province, for the letters were 
a mine of information in regard to 
political and social conditions. They 
discussed at length, too, the business 
interests of the family and _ the 
welfare of the peons dependent 
upon it. 

All the afternoon Gordon pored over 
these fascinating pages torn from a 
dead and buried past. They were 
more intersting than any novel he had 
ever read, for they gave him a pho- 
tograph, as it were projected by his 
imagination upon a moving picture 
canvas, of the old regime that had 
been swept into the ash heap by mod- 
ern civilization. The letters revealed 
the old Don frankly. He was proud, 
imperious, heady and intrepid. To his 
inferiors he was curt but kind. They 
flocked to him with their troubles 
and their quarrels. The judgment of 
their overlord was final with his 
tenants. Clearly he had a strong 
sense of his responsibilities to them 
and to the state. A quaint flavor of 
old-world courtesy ran through the 
letters like a thread of gold. 

It was a paragraph from one of the 
last letters that riveted Dick’s atten- 
tion. Translated into English, it ran 
as follows: 

“You ask, my dear son, whether I 
have relinquished the great grant made 
us by Facundo Megares. In effect I 
have. During the past two years I have 
twice, acting as governor, conveyed to 
settlers small tracts from this grant. 
The conditions under which such a 
grant must be held are too onerous, 
Moreover, neither I nor you, nor your 
son, nor his son will live to see the day 
when there is not range enough for all 
the cattle that can be brought into the 
province. Just now time presses, but 
in a later letter I shall set forth my 
reasons in detail.” 

A second and a third time Dick 
read the paragraph to make sure that 
he had not misunderstood it. The 
meaning was plain. There could be 
no doubt about it. In black and white 
he had a statement from old Don 
Bartolome himself that he considered 
the grant no longer valid, that he had 
given it up because he did not think 
it worth holding. He had but to 


prove the 
thing easy 


handwriting in 
enough to do, 
Don's bold, stiff writing could bs 
found in a hundred documents—and 
the Valdes claimants would be thrown 
out of possession. 

Gordon looked in’ vain for the 
“later letter’ to which Bartolome re- 
ferred. Either it had never ‘been 
written or it had been destroyed. But 


court—a 
since th: 


without it he had enough to go on 
Refore he left the statehouse = hs 
made a proposal to Miss Underwood 


to buy the letters from her. 

“What do-you want with a buneh 
of old letters?” she asked. 

“One of them helps my case. Th: 
Don refers to the grant and says he 
has relinquished his claim.” 

She nodded at him with brisk ap- 
proval. “It’s fair of you to tell me 
that.” The girl stood for a moment 
considering, a pencil pressed against 
her lips. “I suppose the letters are 
not mine to give. They belong to 
father. Better see him.” 

“Where?” 


“At the office of the New Mexican 


Or you can come to the house to- 
night.” 
“Believe T'll see him right away.” 


Within half an 
bought the bundle 
hundred dollars. 
statehouse with 
Underwood to 
upon demand, 

“Dad make a good bargain?” asked 
Miss Underwood, with a laugh. 

Gordon told her the price he had 
paid. 

“Tf IT had telenhoned to 
you wanted them for thes 
three 


Dick had 
letters for five 
returned to the 
order to Kate 

them to him 


hour 
of 
He 
an 
deliver 


him what 
would have 


cost you times as much,” she 
told him, nodding sagely. 
“Then I'm glad you didn’t. Point 


of fact you haven't the slightest idea 
what I want with them.” 

“To help your suit. Isn’t that what 
you're going to them for?" 

Heaping Coals of Fire 

Mildly he “Tor 
did not tell which suit 
to help. 

As he was leaving 
him without looking up from her 
writing. “Mother and I will be at 
home this evening, if you'd like to 
look the house over.” 

“Thanks, I'd be delighted to come 
I'm really awfully interested.” 

“T see you are,” she answered 
dryly. 

Followed by his brown shadows at 
a respectful distance, Dick -.walkea 
back to the hotel whistling gayly. 

“Someone die and leave you a mil- 
lion dollars, son?” inquired’ the old 
miner, with amiable sarcasm, 

“Me, I’m just happy because I'm 
not a Chink,” expleined his friend 
and passed to the hotel writing room 

He sat down, equipped himself with 
stationery, and selected a new point 
for a pen. Half a dozen times he 
made a start and as often threw a 
crumpled sheet into the waste paper 
basket. It took him nearly an hour 
to compose an epistle' that suited 
him. What he had finally to content 
himself with was as follows: 

“Dear Madam: Please find inclosed a 
bundle of letters that apparently belong 
to you. They have just come into my 
possession. I therefore send them to 
you without delay. Your attention i: 
particularly called to the one marked 
‘Exhibit A.’ 

“Very truly yours, 
Richard Muir Gordon.” 

He wrapped up the letters, includ- 
ing his own, sealed the package care- 
fully, and walked downtown to the 
postoffice. Here he wrote upon th: 
cover the name and address of Mis. 
Valencia Valdes, then registered the 
little parcel with a request for » 
signed receipt after delivery at its 
destination. 

Davis noticed that at dinner his 
friend was more gay than usual. 

“You ce’tainly must have come into 
that million I mentioned, judging by 
your actions,” he insisted with a 
smile. 

“Wrong guess, Steve. I've just 
been giving away a million. That's 
why T’m hilarious.” 

“You'll have to give me an easier 
one, son. Didn't know you had a 


million.” 

“Oh, well! A million, or a hal, or 
a quarter, whatever the Moreno 
claim is worth. I'm not counting 
nickels. An hour ago I had it in my 
fist. I've just mailed it, very respeoct- 
fully yours, to my friend the 


enemy.” 
{To Be Continued.] 


use 


answered 
her 


but he 
they were 


she spoke to 
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Boys’ and Girls’ 
~ Department 
: A Battle with the Current 


CLARENCE E, PADDOCK 
Tens goes Jim Riley and his 





gang. I wonder what tricks 

‘ they will be up to tonight,” 
remarked Neal Osborne to his mother, 
as the sun disappeared behind Farmer 
Owen's barn one Halloween. 

“Very likely some pranks with 
which you would be ashamed to have 
any connection,” replied Mrs Osborne. 
“I am glad that my boy does not care 
to associate very closely with such 
boys. as Jim Riley.” 

Neal’s mother was seated in a low 
chair close by the window utilizing 
the last declining rays of the setting 
sun, as she tried to finish the piece 
of sewing she had promised would be 
delivered that evening. <A _ teardrop 
fell upon her work, as her mind ran 
rapidly back over the succession of 
bitter trials which had been hers to 
endure during the last twelve months. 

Less than a year ago Mr Osborne, 
an apparently successful business 
man, had made unfortunate invest- 
ments which caused his complete 
financial failure, and broken in mind 
and body by the terrible shock, had 
succumbed to a fatal illness which 
resulted in his death a few months 
later. Mrs Osborne and Neal, who 
was in his first year in the high 
school, found it necessary to give up 
their snug city home and move into 
a small house in the country village 
of Oakville, where they could live 
cheaply. Mrs Osborne supported them 
both with her needle, with the help 
of Neal, who was able to earn three 
or four dollars a week by a rural 
newspaper route. 

On this particular night Neal was 
sober and thoughtful, a_ state of 
mind very unusual for this normal, 
active boy, full of the light spirits of 
youth. On the way home from 
school Jim Riley and others of his 
kind had derided his neat though 
patched city clothes, taunted him be- 

































































































One of the Joys of Childhood 

cause when after playing marbles he 
always insisted on returning his win- 
nings to their owners, and tried in 
many ways to make life uncomfort- 
able for the well-bred youth who had 
lately come among them. Worst of 
all, they characterized him as “Lean” 
Osborne, although there was more 
available strength stored up in his 
wiry, muscular frame than in any 
one of the larger, loosely-built boys 
who.treated him so rudely. 

Tonight is Halloween, mother, and 
I have an idea that Jim Riley is going 
to try to play some kind of a trick 
on us; but never mind, if he does 
I will get even with him, see if I 
don't!” said Neal to his mother after 
supper. 

“Po not cherish a vindictive spirit, 
my boy,” replied Mrs Osborne, “re- 
member that he that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a, city, 
and Jim Riley has not enjoyed the 
advantages of such good home train- 
ing as you have had. If he illtreats 
you, it will be far better for you to, 
heap coals of fire on his head than 
to becOme angry with him, and per- 
haps cause him’ to be your enemy 
for life.’ 

“Yes, mother,” answered Neal, “I 
know that you are right, but it is 
not pleasant to be the continual butt 
“of their jibes; now is it? -Where is 

* id asked after a moment’s 
“I haven’t seen him tonight.” 
, it should be explained, was a 
1. kitten of more than _ usual 










members of the Osborne house- 
He was entirely white, save 
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the jet black extremity of his tail, 
hence his name. 

Neal remained up that night an 
hour later than_ usual, but finally, 

having neither seen nor heard any- 
thing of the village boys, he  con- 
cluded that possibly he had misjudged 
them, after all, and going to bed, 
dropped quickly off into the sound 
sleep of a healthy boy. 

He was awakened several times be- 
fore midnight by practical jokers who 
were making their noisy way up the 
street, ready to perpetuate pieces of 
mischief on unsuspecting sleepers. 
Three or four times he was sure that 
he heard Tip crying outside, and twice 
went down in his nightclothes and 
opened the door, but the night was 
dark and no kitten could be seen. 

The next morning was Saturday, 
with no school, but Neal arose early, 
as usual, for he had his supply of 
morning papers to deliver. As he 
opened the door to leave the house, 
he again heard the piteous wail of an 
unhappy kitten, and the tone was one 
with which he was familiar. He 
looked under the veranda and 
through the shrubbery, and was about 
to relinquish the search, when he 
noted that the cry seemed to come 
from above. There, on the opposite 
side of the street, suspended twenty 
feet above the ground from the limb 
of a maple tree, hung a flour bag, 
from the top of which protruded the 
white head of a kitten, mewing 
piteously. You may believe that Neal 
lost no time in rescuing the fright- 
ened little feline from his unhappy 
predicament. 

“That is some of Jim Riley’s do- 
ings,” he muttered to himself. ‘‘I’ll get 
square with him; just wait and see.” 

During the winter months which 
followed this event Neal Osborne 
went about his own affairs, attending 
the not very efficient Oakville high 
school, and trying to choose as his 
associates those few boys who were 
congenial to him. Often he heard 
such expression as: “There goes Lean 
Osborne,” and “Hello, Skinny, how 
is mother’s boy?” but he bit his lip 
and passed on, He was biding his time 

Springtime came. Okinole Creek, 
usually a placid little stream flowing 
contentedly between grassy banks 
hardly a hundred feet apart was now 
swollen by the spring freshet to a 
turbulent stream of double its usual 
width, rolling and swirling in its 
channel, as though it would tumble 
over itself in its haste to join the 
larger stream below. 

Nearly all country boys learn to 
swim at an early age, but Jim Riley 
was something of an exception to this 
rule, for with his ungainly form and 
awkward ways, he was able to make 
but a poor showing inthe water. 
With the daring and_ recklessness 
born of ignorance the boys of his 
nature would jump into the water, 
and keeping near shore woud half 
swim and half float in the swift cur- 
rent, guiding themselves to shore a 
hundred or two yards below the 
starting point. Neal, however, had 
learned to swim at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association previous to his 
father’s death, and not only was an 
excellent swimmer himself but was 
thoroughly familiar with the theory 
and practice of life saving. His knowl- 
edge of the water showed him. the 
danger of swimming in the racing 
current of a freshet-swollen stream, 
and he was too sensible to take the 
risks which. the other boys in their 
ignorance were recklessly taking. 

One Friday afternoon during the 
last week in April, the sun was shin- 
ing brightly on a land fresh in the 
beauty. of the advancing spring. 
Everything in nature was in its nor- 
mal condition save Okimole Creek. In 
some places its banks were over- 
flowed until trees a half mile from 
where the bank ordinarily lay stood 
in water two or three feet in depth, 

Under the spreading oak, which 
under these unusual- conditions stood 
by.the edge of the.stream, the village 
boys..on this particular .afternoon 
were enjoying themselves to the full, 
as they launched themselves from the 
root of a tree, and swam down the 
swift current as best they could, bring- 
ing themselves to the shore five or six 
rods below the starting point. Here, 
laughing, panting, and sputtering, 
they would clamber out upon the 
bank, run up the shore and repeat 
the process. Sometimes they would 
swim out and grasp a floating tree- 
branch and let it carry them down 
until they let themselves loose and 
struck out for the shore. 

“Neal, I have a dress which I[ 
promised Mrs West should be finished 
and delivered to her this afternoon. I 
wish you would carry it down to her 
house,” said Mrs Osborne, when Neal 
came home from school that night. 

“All right, mother,” Neal replied, 
cheerfully; ‘the water in the creek 
has been rising like everything today, 
and I shall go by the river road and 
see how it is now. Down by the mill 
bridge the water had flooded the road 
so that it caine up to a horse’s knees 
this morning: Old Mr Way says that 
it is the worst freshet that he has 
seen for years.” 

Off Neal started with the package 
containing Mrs West’s dress under 
his arm, taking the road which led 
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obliquely toward Okinole Creek. A 
{To. Page 27.] 
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Thanksgiving at the Hermit’s 
{From Page 3.] 


the Thanksgiving hamper that made 
her utter the words with so much 
relief. She walked up the steps of 
No 29 and rang the bell. A neigh- 
poring clock struck half-past nine as 
she did so. 

“Mrs Harburton—Mrs Gerald Har- 
“will you please 


purton?” she said, 
Mrs Grand of 


tell her I come from 
New York city?” 

“Mrs Harburton doesn’t live here 
now,” said the trim maid. 

Betty gasped. 

“N-not live here! Are you sure?” 

“Quite sure,” the maid’s accents 
grew as crisp as her apron. “The lady 
I live with is a Miss Carter. She took 
the house furnished. Maybe,” she 
had switched on the light from 
within, and saw Betty’s entire - re- 
spectability, as well as her dismay, 
“maybe, we took it from Mrs Har- 
purton, but that I couldn’t say.” 


“Thank you,” faltered Betty, and 
she descended the steps, slowly. 
The Thanksgiving hamper grew 


heavier and heavier. She felt it once, 


to see if it were hard enough to sit 
on. But it seemed squashy, for all its 
weight! 


The sight of a drug store, with a 
metropolitan blaze of light, gave her 
an idea. She went in. 

“Can you tell me, please,” she be- 


ean, “what has become of a Mrs 
Harburton, who used to live at 29 
Butternut Avenue? TI have this par- 


for her, and they say she doesn’t 
there now.” 

Locating Mrs Harburton 

The young man, who was serving 
hot chocolate to two girls and a young 
man, merely called out’ 

“Joe!” 

Presently, two men emerged from 
the obscure corner in the rear. One 
a dapper enough shopman, was prob- 
ably “Joe.” The other was middle- 
aged, bearded and gruff looking. 

Betty rose, and repeated her ques- 
tion. The gruff looking man paused 
near the door and listened. 


eel 
live 


“Mrs Harburton! Never heard of 
her.” 
“See if she is in the telephone 


book?” suggested a deep voice from 
the door. 

Betty looked at 
gratefully. 

“Oh, thank you,” she rushed to the 
book, “so I will.” 

Still he lingered. Yes, Mrs Har- 
turton’s name was there, opposite 29 
Butternut Avenue. 

“Try Brown’s—real estate agent,” 
said the stranger, who seemed bent 
on seeing her through. 

Telephoning (taking twenty cents 
from her dinner dollar) revealed the 
fact that Mrs Harburton had rented 
her house before goifig into the hos- 
pital for an operation for appendi- 
citis some six weeks ago. 


the gruff stranger 


“Oh, good!” cried Betty, thank- 
fully, “then I’ll take this to the hos- 
pital! Is it far?” 


“Three blocks,” said Joe, who had 
joined the chocolate group, “t’y’right.” 

The man at the door opened it for 
her,-and followed her. The weight 
of the parcel was unmistakable. 
“Better let mé carry it for you,” he 
id, and took it. Betty’s relief was 
00 profound to allow her to stand on 
ceremony. He did not speak, and in 
1 few minutes they were at the hos- 


‘in 


al, 

“Mrs Harburton! Left today for 
New York,” was the crushing answer 
to Betty’s eager question, “no, no 
good leaving it here. She’s left for 
good.” 

“Well, I’ve done all I could!” sighed 
Betty, “I’ll go back to tle depot. 
Thank you very much.” 

“Nonsense,’”’ said her 
seeing her little hand 
ward the raison d'etre 
trouble, “I’ll take it.” 

Still in silence, they retraced their 
Steps. Betty looked at him more 
closely. He was not much above the 
middle hight, nor very slender. He 
might even have been called 
“chunky.” His profile seemed con- 
fined to a good, straight nose, as the 
beard hid mouth and chin. But his 
eyes—she had had one good look at 
them—were kind and rather sad, she 
decided. 

“Great Scott! Where 
ing?” he asked, abruptly. 

“To New York.” 

“By the ten ten? Can’t make it!” 

The whistle of a departing train was 
audible as he spoke. 

“You should have.gene right back 
—not fooled about s@vith this,” he 
owled. “However, there’s no other 
rain out tonight, and nothing but the 
1otel for you. Right about face.” 
Silently, Betty followed him to the 
hotel, an unpretending structure. 

“I’m very much obliged,” she fal- 

tered, receiving the hateful package 
from his strong brown hand. 
_ “So am I,” was his unexpected re- 
joinder, “Tt’s refreshing to find a 
woman as anxious to discharge a duty 
aS you were. Unusual, too.” 

He disappeared into the night. 
Betty turned to the desk, and engaged 
& room at one fifty. 

When the morning dawned she saw 
: SO snowy a world that it might have 
|. been Christmas instead of Thanksgiv- 


companion, 
extended to- 
of all the 


are you go- 


-_ 


ing. She took a meager breakfast, 
endured unspeakable humiliation 
when the boy went from her, tipless 
and scowling, and hurried down to 
the depot. There, worse calamities 
awaited her. The snow was so deep 
that a blockade on the line was re- 
ported and there was no likelihood 
of any train to New York till the 
afternoon! 

“What a Thanksgiving!"’ sighed 
Betty to herself. She looked very 
forlorn in her navy blue suit, with a 
shabby little hat on her dark hair. 
The memory of Alice, trim, new, 
smart, pretty, and wanted, recurred 
to her, and intensified the forlornness 
of her present situation. 

And then, just when the tears were 
forcing her way, came the gruff man 
of the night before. 

“Not off?” he barely touched his 
cap. 

“Not likely to be off,"" she smiled 
wistfully up at him, “see?” 

He read the notice board, scowling. 


“You'll just have to go back to 
the hotel. 

“No,” she shook her head, “I'll 
wait here.” 

“Better come with me, then,” he 


said, “I can offer you shelter and 
some kind of food. Can you walk”’” 

The idea of refusing did not occur 
to Betty. If he had been very good 
looking, very prosperous looking, or 
even young, she might have done so. 
As it was, she thankfully surrendered 


her parcel, and they set off. Going 
along, he talked: 
“I've some other waifs and strays 


A poor chap with 
a sprained ankle, and his wife. Came 
through the snow, and lost their 
way. He'd have made out all right, 
but she’s a helpless fool!” 

He spoke so fiercely that Betty felt 
vaguely apologetic for her sex. For 
some time they trudged on—about 
two miles in snow growing deeper at 


in my house, too. 


every step, until they came to a 
bungalow, set well back from the 
road. 


“Luckily,” he opened the door for 
her to pass in, “I’ve a good turkey, 
and plenty of potatoes. We'll start 
the dinner right away.” 

“Hello!” he called, “no trains 
three this afternoon.” 

A dead silence was the only answer. 
Clearly puzzled, he strode forward, 
flinging wide a door at the right. 

“Conf—,” he began, and _ then 
opened another door—on the left. 
He disappeared into a room beyond 
and then Betty heard a savage cry. 
It frightened her. 

“What's the matter?’ 


till 


she ran af- 


ter him. : 
“Matter?” he turned on her, “this 
is what I get for housing tramps! 


They’re gone, the pair of them, and 
so’s the turkey!” 

Betty flung herself into the search. 
But not merely did the absence of 
any guests prove they weren't there, 
the presence of footsteps in the snow 
showed that two persons had left the 
bungalow! 

“T’ll have that turkey,” his face was 


red and wrathful now, “you wait 
here. Make yourself at home.” 
He dashed after the thieves, and 


Betty, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or cry, surveyed her shelter— 
it was at least better than either the 
road or the depot. 


The Vanished Dinner 


After a tremulous visit to the 
kitchen, she put on the kettle, fed the 
big fire in the living room with fresh 
fuel, and began to tidy up. When 
the dishes had been washed, the living 
room floor swept, shelves, tables and 
chairs dusted, she looked at the clock. 
It’s noon! Why not start the potatoes? 

But the search revealed that no po- 
tatoes were there to put on. Nor was 
any bread in sight. The guests had 
taken everything but some groceries. 
And, even as she searched, her host 
came back. 

“Put up job,” he said, slamming the 
door to after him, “the steps ended 
thought there was 


in wheels. They 
more than there was. Whew!” 
The whistle was a tribute to her 


housewifely efforts. 

lll go to the stores and make them 
sell something, Thanksgiving, or no 
Thanksgiving.” 

At the door he turned. 

“By the bye, I went to the depot. 
No train till five P M.” 

Betty felt less miserable than she 
ought to have done. She was enjoy- 
ing- the novelty of the _ situation. 
Here she was, Betty, who was never 
five dollars ahead, who had to live 
on twelve dollars a week, and who 
wanted clothes, here was she ready to 
sing! Why? 

A stamp on the porch made her 
start up in terror. But she smiled to 
hear the gruff man shake himself like 
a’ bear, scattering a perfect snow 
shower before he entered. 

“Empty handed!” he held out both 
hands to substantiate his statement. 
“Hotel won’t sell a loaf of bread! 
Everyone else out of town. Darbury’s 
about five thousand, you know, and 
seems dining with its relatives!” 


“Qh,” said Betty, faintly, “what 
are we to do?” “= 
She blushed again as the “we 


slipped out, but the man, didn’t seem 
to notice it| He was warming his 
hands at the fire. 





“There’s flour, isn’t there?” she 
hazarded, “we could have pancakes?” 

“They took the new sack. There 
isn’t a cupful,” he answered, “but, 
I’ve an idea. What's in that parcel?” 

“I haven't any idea,” replied 
Betty, “but it isn’t mine!” 

“If it’s full of food, the laws of 
meum and tuum, let me tell you, will! 
cut very little ice,” he turned and 
looked at the parcel, “must weigh 
nine pounds.” 

To Betty's horror he pulled out his 
knife. a 


“No,” she cried, running in front 
of him, “don't, don't cut it! I've got 


to take it back!" 

Mine host looked at her steadily. 

“What did you have for  break- 
fast?”’ was his irrelevant inquiry. 

“Coffee and toast,” she said, 
I’m as. hungry as you are!” 

“Not quite,” his eyes were almost 
laughing, but Betty couldn’t see that, 
“I went out before eating. When I 
got back—as you saw for yourself— 
the cupboard was bare!” 

“I'm sorry,” she _ faltered, “still 
standing in. front of the package, 
“but, indeed, you—we—mustn't touch 
this. I couldn’t go back without it— 
now, could I?” 


Guarding the Basket 


“and 


“If that has a Thanksgiving dinner 
in it,” he said, stoutly, you most 
certainly are going back without it!” 

Risking the nature of its contents, 
Betty sat on it! 

“I feel very sure,” she spoke with 
dignity, “that you u-e a gentleman, 
though I don’t know your name. 
And you shall not touch this, with- 
out—” 

“Without using force on a woman,” 
he sat down on a low chair, and 
studied her curiously, ‘“‘my dear young 
lady, you would hardly believe how 
quickly hunger can peel off the veneer 
of civilization!” 

“No,” she urged, “all tales of ship- 
wreck, and other disasters go to prove 


that the ruling passion is strong in 
death! The noble are noble, the 
gentle, gentle, just when you'd think 


they wouldn't be,” she concluded, 
lamely. 

“Exceptions prove the rule,” he re- 
torted, “besides, your illustration 
doesn’t apply. I don’t say I should 
shove a woman aside to take her 
place in a lifeboat, or that I would 


snatch the bread from the mouth of 
a starving baby. But here is food— 
probably good food, that is not needed 
by your friend, since she has gone to 
New York—” 

“It’s a gift from my employer's 
wife to her friend,"’ persisted Betty, 
“and I am only a messenger. I have 
failed to deliver this, and must, there- 
fore, return it. You know I must,” 
she added, almost impatiently. 

“We're making a lot of fuss about 
nothing,” he said, with a sudden veer 
that surprised her, “very probably it 


is not food at all—..rerely feminine 
gear and gauds. Suppose we—in- 
vestigate? If a dinner—why, [I'll 
pay for it. If not, you can repack it, 


and I'll carry it to the depot for you.” 

“No!” said Betty, firmly, “I shall 
take it to Mrs Grand, unopened, just 
as it is now.” 

“At half past four,” 
“T shall escort you to the depot. We 
shall probably never meet again. Do 
you wish to think that on this 
Thanksgiving Day, when you might 
have fed a hungry man, you didn’t?” 

“I wish to think that on Thanks- 
giving, or any other day, I didn't take 
what was not my own,’ her reply 
was spoken with unshaken firmness. 

“You're not hungry,” he declared, 
rising and crossing to a seat by the 
fire, when you are, you'll propose 
that w® examine that.’ 

He took up a book, and completely 


he said, gently, 


ignored 


the presence of his guest. 


After a few moments, Betty rose from 
what was really a crouching position 
over the parcel, and took a comfort- 


{To Page 26.] 
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Rest Your Tired Eyes 


Here’s 400 candle power of restful, 
mellow, white light you can sew 
or by hours at a time with 
ease and comfort. 
= 
American 

Portable Lamp 
Sold on an Ironclad Guaranty 
Carry it anywhere. No wick— 
no chimney to wash— 
cleans automatically. 
Costs less th 

. Ask dealer or 
write for large circular. 
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VIOLIN 
FREE 


This is a fine, handsome, clear- 
toned, -sized Violin of hi y 
, beautiful wood with 
nished pegs, finger- and tail 
piece, one silver string and $ gut 
fawingy wo long bow of white horse 
hair, box of resin and self-instruc- 
tion book. 

Write for 2% cakes Olive Oil 
Castile Soap to sell at 10c a cake. 
When scid return our $2.50 we 
will send you this beautiful Violin 
and outfit just exactly as repre- 
sented. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept. 716, Concord Junction, Mass, 


BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


& Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for 
g@ranges, farmers’ clubs, rural schools, ag 1 
schools, and colleges and other organizations in 
country districts. in three acts. Stage and costume 
adaptable to the simplest facilities. 
full of the glory and beauty of country life, La 
strictly agricultural play ever published. 
afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessons. An opportunity for grange 
lecturers to plan an evening ‘‘that's different,” and 
to provide an “open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming end 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at special prices. Purchaser 
privilege of producing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenuc,, Now Vork-City, MY 
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“large pinch of salt. 
lightly and drop small spoonfuis into } 


- than one<half-cup-:of milk. 


. and currants. 
- oven and cover with whipped cream. 


~ pound turkey. 
dripping 








American Agriculturist 


ings for Your Thanksgiving Table 


ai “ Thankful for the country’s wealth; thankful for my own good health; thankful for the good I’ve done; thankful for my battles 


won; thankful for my neighbor’s weal; thankful for this lovely meal; thankful for what I have got; thankful for 
what I have not; thankful I can yearly sing I give thanks for everything! ”---La Touche Hancock 


PHILIP B. STRONG 
We thank thee, Lord, for one more year 
With all its months have brought; 
Both boon and bane, h peace and 


pain, ; 
Thy sovereign hand hath wrought. 


We thank thee for each pleasant path— 
Achievement’s sweet success; 

As well, our God, for dark ways trod— 
Disaster’s bitter stress. 


Abundant gain hath far surpassed 
Such loss as life contained; 

When such seemed not our favored lot 
Thy promised grace remained. 


And so for all we thank thee, Lord, 
While faith doth banish doubt; 

Since this we know, both weal and woe 
Work thy blest purpose out. 


Our Favorite Potato Recipe 

So many recipes were sent in to the 
Potato Recipe Contest that it was im- 
possible to read and award the prizes 
in time for this ‘week’s issue. The 
following six, however, were selected 
for this Thanksgiving number. The 
names of the prize winners and their 
recipes will appear next week. 

POTATO WITH CHEESE SAUCE—Boil 
and mash six potatoes, season with 
salt, butter and one-half cup hot milk. 
Form into cones. Brush with egg or 
not, and set in oven to brown. 

SavuceE—One tablespoon melted but- 
ter, one tablespoon flour, one cup hot 
milk, salt. Cook until smooth and 
add one cup finely chopped cheese 
and cook until cheese is melted. Pour 
over potato mounds when ready to 
serve,—[Mrs J. T. Smith. 

STUFFED POTATOES—Choose medium 
sized potatoes, one for each person; 
wash clean and bake. Take from oven 
and with a sharp knife cut off one 
end. Remove inside with a spoon, 
being careful not to break the baked 
shell. Mash with a potato masher, 
add salt, butter, and pepper to taste. 
Cream with a potato whip till smooth. 
Refill the potato shells but do not 
put the top on, set on end in.a pan, 
return to the oven and bake _'’till 
browned. These are delicious.—[Mrs 
Forest Risley. 

PoTATO Spice CAKES—One scant cup 
sugar, one tablespoon lard, one cup 
hot potato put through colander, 
Beat together, add spices, raisins, salt, 
and % cup sweet milk, one cup flour 
(scant) and two teaspoons of baking 
powder. Bake in moderate oven. 
The potatoes make the cake light and 
more moist than when made without. 
{Mrs F, A. Eddy. 

POTATO PUFF—Pare and boil six or 
eight potatoes until tender; mash and 
seison<with two tablespoons of but- 
ter, salt, and pepper to taste. Add 
one cup of milk‘ or cream and beat 
until white. and fluffy. .Whip two 
eggs until very light. Add the pota- 
toes and mix thoroughly. Put in a 
baking dish and brown. Serve im- 
mediately—[Mrs William Wortley. 

PoTATOES A. LA DvcnHEss — Five 
good sized, cold, boiled potatoes, grate 
and mix with five dessert spoons of 
fiour and one-half cup milk, adding to 
the mixture two well beaten eggs, a 
Beat together 





boiling fat~same as for doughnuts, 
turning. them .gently and taking out 
when a golden brown. By testing one 
or.two at first one can tell when 
cooked enough. “Do not put in more 
Rather 
make it scant and do not drop in 


, too large spoonsfuls, — [Mrs John 


Craig. ; 


What to Eat Thanksgiving Day 
IIELEN A. LYMAN 
THANKSGIVING APPLE CAKE—Scald 
one cup of milk and one-third cup 
of butter, one-third cup of sugar, and 
one-third teaspoon of salt. When 
lukewarm add one yeast cake, two 





+ eges and three and a half cups of 
. bread flour. 
and let rise again. 


Cover, let rise, beat well 
Turn into but- 
tered dripping’ pan, let rise, brush 
over with melted butter, cover with 
sections of apples,” brush over with 
butter, sprinkle with cinnamon, sugar 
Bake in .a moderate 


CRANBERRY FRAPPE—Four cups of 


'eranberries boiled in three cups of 
- water strained through flannel. 
i three cups of sugar and three cups 
of cranberry juice and the juice of 
' } one-half lemon and mix all together 
. -¢ and freeze. 


Take 


Delicious to serve with 
roast fowl. . 

WITH CHESTNUT STUFFING— 
Dress clean, stuff and truss a ten- 
Place on a rack in 

pan, rub over with salt and 




















No Hot-Bread Is More Palatable Than Well Made Parker House Rolls 


spread breast, legs and wings with 
one-third cup of butter, worked until 
creamy and mixed with one-fourth 
cup of flour. Dredge bottom of pan 
with flour, place in a hot oven, and 
as soon as the turkey begins to brown 
baste with one-half cup of butter 
melted in one-half cup of boiling 
water, and continue basting every 
fifteen minutes, using fat in the pan. 
Bake three hours. 

THANKSGIVING NvuT BREAD — Five 
cups of flour, five teaspoons of baking 
powder, one cup of nuts, chopped 
fine, one cup of sugar, one beaten egg, 
two cups of milk, one-half teaspoon 
salt. This makes two loaves. 


PorK CAKE—One cup of chopped 
pork, one cup of boiling water poured 
over this, one cup of sugar, one cup 
of molasses, two cups of flour, one 
tablespoon of soda, one cup of raisins, 
and all kinds of spices to suit the 
taste. One egg improves it. 

CRANBERRY PIE—One cup of cran- 
berries chopped fine, one cup of sugar, 
two tablespoons of flour, one-half cup 
boiling water, pinch of salt and one 
teaspoon of vanilla. Garnish pie 
with whipped cream and nuts when 
done. 

CUESTNUT StTurrinc—Blanch three 
cups of French chestnuts, and cook 
in boiling salted water until soft. 
Drain and force through a_ potato 
ricer. Add one-fourth cup of butter, 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
pepper, and one-fourth cup of cream. 
Melt one-fourth cup of butter, add one 


cup of cracker crumbs, then add to 
the mixture. 

RACHELOR’S DISH — Pare one-half 
dozen large sized potatoes and slice 
them fine. Put one tablespoon of lard 
in a frying pan and put the retatoes 
in. Brown nicely and add one-half 
tablespoon of salt. When done, beat 
four eggs hard and add one and one- 
half cups of rich milk and one-half 
teaspoon salt and a very little pepper. 
Pour this mixture over the potatoes 
and put in the oven to bake until 
nicely brown. The more eggs, within 
reuson, you use the better it is.— 
[Mrs L. E. Erickson. 





Meat Dish—When you have a little 
sausage left that is not enough for 
another meal try this way with it. 
Cut up bread into small pieces and 
moisten with hot water. Beat two 
eges and add about four tablespoons 
of sweet cream. Mix this with the 
bread and sausage, put in a pinch of 
salt and pepper and fry in batter. 
This also can be made into a loaf and 
baked in the oven. It is nice to cut 
in slices, either hot or cold. If liked, 
chopped onions may be mixed. in.— 


{L. S., Minnesota. 
Keeping Meat — In puiting up 
smoked ham for summer use, slice 


and dip each slice in fat. Then pack 
in a stone crock so the air is excluded. 
Over the top pour more fat and place 
in the cellar. This tastes fresher 
when used than if it is fried some 
first. —[Mrs W. H. B., Vermont. 

















Thanksgiving Dainties in the Process of Preparation 








Thanksgiving at the Hermit’s 
(From Page 25.] 
able seat on the other side of the fire 
and a book! : 

But she did not read. From time 
to time, she wondered if she could be 
dreaming? It was so unreal, this 
strange room, that very strange man, 
this mass of teaping flames, the 
heavily falling snow outside. 

“Hungry ?” 

Betty jumped. 
shot at her. 

She answered in the same way: 

*“‘Honest,” 

“It’s two o’clock,” he put another 
log on the fire, “I give you ’till three. 
Then—’” 

He left the threat unfinished, and 
resumed his book. Betty did the 
same, not noticing that she held it 
upside down. 

The silence went on, broken only 
by sudden, soft explosions in the fire, 
by the sound of falling ashes, and the 
occasional dropping of a log. By and 
by Betty spoke. 

“May I have a glass of water?” she 
was quite subdued. 

Carefully marking his place, the 
man rose, and went to the kitchen, 
returning with two glasses of water. 

“Thank you,” she faltered, “it’s— 
it’s better than nothing, isn’t it?” 

“Humph,” he growled. They re- 
lapsed into quietude again, ’till the 
clock struck three. Then Betty rose. 

“It isn’t snowing now,” she said, 
“and I'll finish my wait at the depot. 
I'm very much obliged to you, for all 
you've done.” 

He rose, too. 

“You may go,” he said, “but that,” 
he looked at her parcel, “doesn’t.” 

Tears came to Betty’s eyes. She 
was hungry, and weak, trembling and 
frightened. 

“Oh, please,” she 
please!” 

The man started at something in 
her voice, and came over to her. 

“You as much in earnest as that?” 
he said. 

“T must take it, I must,” she was 
halt crying now, “please help me. 
I’m—I’m hungry, too.” 

“See here,” he jerked into position 
something she had not noticed—a 
telephone, “what’s the Grand’s num- 
ber? You can talk to them from 
here.” 

“Oh,” her laughter was half a cry, 
her sob half a laugh, “if I’d only 
known that before!” 

A few minutes later, she turned 
from th telephone, eyes radiant, lips 
smiling. 

“Mrs Harburton’s 
them,” she cried, 
the parcel!”’ 

They were both on their knees in 
a trice; unpacking a sublime turkey, 
a gorgeous plum pudding, a couple 
of delectable pumpkin pies, a bottle 
of cider, candies, sausages, olives, 
macaroons, and all the fixings of a 
Thanksgiving dinner. It did not take 
long to make coffee, which was the 
only hot thing they had. But over 
the meal the gruff man. suddenly 
looked hard at the merry face op- 
posite. 

“I must confess,” he said, “in ten 
more minutes we must start for th: 
depot. I knew where Mrs Harburton 
was, last night!” 

Betty laid down her knife in hor- 
ror. 

“But you seemed really in earnest— 
to fulfill an obligation,” he went on, 
“I tested you. Oh, I didn’t make you 
lose the train,” for now she was 
frowning, “and I didn’t charter the 
snowstorm! But I admit I tested you 
again, today. Now, can you forgive 
me enough to let me know you a lit- 
tle better?’ 

“I don’t understand,” she had 
risen and was putting on her hat, 
“who are you?” 

“Gerald Harburton,” he put on her 
coat as he spoke, “a man who has 
lived as a hermit, for one woman’s 
sake—till now. Mrs Harburton is my 
aunt. And you-—whose name I don't 
yet: know—have made this a_ very 
happy Thanksgiving — because you 
nearly did me out of a Thanksgiving 
dinner!” 


The word had been 


said, “oh, 


dining with 
“and I’m to have 





Novel Rat Trap—Fill a large stone 
jar, lard can or any other vessel 18 or 
20 inches deep half full of water 
Cover the water with an inch ‘layer 
of cork sawdust in which grapes are 
packed or cottonseed. Put a piece of 
paper on top of this and on the paper 
put any scraps of food that rats like. 
Place a chair or box near the can 
with a few crumbs scattered around 
the top in order to attract the rats 
and enabie them to see the bait in the 
can. This has been tried again and 
again and found absolutely efficacious. 
(Miss 8. W., Florida. 
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A Battle With the Current 
[From Page 24.] 

sudden turn in the road brought him 
to a point where he could look up the 
stream a quarter of a mile, and he 
stopped for a few moments to throw 
sticks into the water, and see how 
rapidly they floated down out of sight. 

Gliding down the swift current 
came branches of trees, some large, 
some small, and as he looked up the 
stream, one particularly large limb 
attracted his attention. His eyes were 
centered on what appeared to be a 
reddish-brown spot on the upstream 
end. As the branch approached, he 
though that he saw a person’s head, 
which he soon recognized by the 
shock of bright red hair. Only one 
person in Oakville possessed such a 
head of hair as that, and that person 
was Jim Riley. 

The branch came floating swifily 
down the stream, and when it was 
opposite a point two hundred feet 
above Neal’s position on the bank, he 
noted that Jim was clinging terrified 
to his ill-selected craft. Neal rightly 
judged that Jim had recklessly swum 
out and grasped the bough for a 
ride, and finding himself weary after 
the exertion, was afraid to strike out 
for shore from the swiftly moving 
carrier. 

Neal easily recognized the boy who 


had played him so many evil turns, 
and watched the frantic lad approach 
with no feeling of sympathy. “Let 
him go,” he said to himself, ‘‘a scare 
will do him good; the branch will 
catch in the bushes when it reaches 
the bend, and he can crawl out upon 


the shore.” 
Glancing down toward the bend in 


the stream, Neal then saw that the 
bushes which ordinarily lined the 
shore were covered nearly to their 


Suddenly he thought 
quarter of a mile 
below, and then took another quick 
look at the swiftly approaching tree- 
limb with its terrified burden. In 
another minute it would be opposite 
to the place where he was standing. 
For a few seconds Neal stood looking 


tops with water 
of the rapids a 


at the approaching object in mid- 
stream, undecided as to what he 
should do. Then he muttered, “I'll 
do it,” and like a flash tore off his 
jacket and shoes 

The Battle’ 

Without an instant’s further hesi- 
tation, he plunged into the mad 
stream, and swam as he had never 
done before, straight for the branch 


to which Jim Riley still clung, fright- 
ened and nearly exhausted, as he 
tried to keep his hold upon the tree 
which descended more and more 
swiftly, tossing and lurching ag it felt 
the effect of the boiling rapids below. 
His bearer now was his life, but it 
seemed to Jim Riley that it was 
speeding him on to an awful death. 

Neal swam his awful race against 
relentless stream: now making 
good headway, now almost swept 
away with the current. 

3ut where was Jim Riley? With 
that last wild toss of the braneh, he 
had lost his loosened grip, and the 
limb tore on alone down the stream 
like a prancing horse suddenly freed 
of its rider. Filled with horror, Neal, 
horror-stricken, looked about him, 
just in time to see a mop of red hair 
rise to the surface a few feet from 
him. Now was the opportunity of his 
life to test his strength and knowledge 
of life saving in the water. 

Although he was already quite 
weary from his own hard swim, Neal, 
with considerable difficulty, succeeded 
in getting the now almost exhausted 
Jim Riley upon his back, and struck 


out for the shore. Jim in his igno- 
rance persisted in trying to cling 
tightly around Neal’s neck, greatly 
impeding his progress, but Neal grit- 
ted his teeth and battled with the 
stream, one moment making fair 
headway, and the next nearly losing 
his control and being carried away 
in the almost invincible current. 


Jim Riley fell limply away from him, 
and he began to sink below the sur- 
face of the seething current. From 
that time Neal's mind was a blank un- 
till he awoke the next morning in his 
bed and realized that his mother was 
bend:ng proudly over him. She told 
him all about how the boys who had 
been with Jim Riley had witnessed 
the whole affair, and had reached the 
well-nigh fatal spot just in time to 
rescue both Neal and Jim by the 
prompt use of a boat-hook. 

Neither boy was any the worse off 
for his unusual experience after a good 
day’s rest, and on Saturday. afternoon 
a very subdued boy with a mop of 
red hair knocked at the door of the 
Osborne cottage. The summons was 
answered by Neal himself. 

The new Jim Riley thrust out his 
big hand awkwardly, and Neal 
gripped it with a hearty good will. 
“Say, Neal,” he stammered out, “I’m 
mighty sorry for that trick I played 
on your cat, and all the other mean 
things that I’ve done to you. If it 


hadn’t been for you yesterday, I 
don't know— 
“Oh, forget it, Jim,” interrupted 


Neal with a laugh. “My mother has 

m making some chocolate ice 
cream this afternoon, and I want you 
wane: right here and have supper 
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not possible in this 
of subjects treated ; 


Important Events of 1915, including an account of the great world ener e ES 
war, with chronology, correspondence with Germany and other me : ™» 
matters of interest. 

Almanac Matter, showing calendars, astronomical calculations, legal 
holidays, ready reference calendar for 200 years, etc. 

Articles and Statistics on Such Timely Subjects as the Commission 
on Industrial Relations, the League for National Defense, the 
Hague Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, the Cham- 
ber of Commierce of the United States, Boy Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 

Federal Laws in which all are vitally interested, such as Pure Food, 
Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, Bankruptcy, Banking 
and Currency, Copyright Laws, etc. 

State Laws, such as Woman Suffrage, Marriage and Divorce, 
Hour Day, etc. 

Sporting Records, giving records in aviation, automobile speed rec- 
ords, baseball, horse racing, Olympic games, etc. 

Information and Statistics on Agricultural, Manufacturing and Min- 
ing Industries, Political Parties and many other vital things. 
Descriptive Articles of each state in the Union, treating of physical 

features, industries, government, etc., climate and history. 
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— & profits grow. 


\ for it now. 
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intelligent feeding. 





normal milk production. 
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You get a ready-mixed, well-balanced ration that contains every element that cows need for 
And you save $3.00 to $4.00 a ton on feed besides getting a feed that 
not only saves you extra work and bother, but produces more milk and butter, pound for pound, than 
any grain or combination of grains you grow on your farm. Sell your corn, rye, oats, wheat, 
barley—buy Clover Leaf Dairy Feed—make more money this year. 


Clover Leaf Dairy Feed is bought-by the carload by. hundreds of progressive, money-mak- 
ing dairymen throughout the East and. Middle West. . They feed it year after year. because it 
pays. them to do so. They buy Clover Leaf in preference to any other feed, because it gives them 
better value and greater returns for the money invested. Try Clover Leaf—watch your dairy 


Clover Leaf may be fed straight or used as the basis of a high protein concentrate. Clover 
Leaf is guaranteed to analyze over 1614% protein, over 314% fat and less than 12% fibre. Just 
add a little Gluten Feed and you have a high protein feed for record-breaking milk production. . 


Clover Leaf is a special mixture of pure; wholesome grains combined with cottonseed meal, 
gluten feed, cocoa shell meal, molasses and a dash of salt to make it appetizing and palatable. Cows 
like: it—eat it up clean—thrive on it—produce milk in- abundance because it satisfies them, keeps . 
them contented and supplies every element needed to sustain body and produce maximum milk yield. 


Try Clover Leaf now! Why pay $32 or more per ton for a mixture when you can get 
<*. better value in Clover Leaf. at $3.00 to $4.00 per ton less? 


This Farm Record Book is Free —Write for It 


=. ''. ."Fhe Clover Leaf Farm Record Book is a handy book for keeping farm accounts. Enables 
“you. to quickly ascertain profits or losses, costs, 
“,. breeding dates, milk records and so on. 
> farmer ought to have a copy. 
a copy all ready to send you free. 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Clover Leaf Dairy Feed. Try a ton or two and watch 
results. Your dealer can also supply you with Clover Leaf 
Calf’ Meal, Clover Leaf Horse Feed and Peerless Horse 
Feed. Insist on getting what you ask for. If your dealer 
offers something “‘just as good,” write us and we will-see 
that you are supplied, 


ITH the pasture season over, your dairy profits become a matter of 
It’s a matter of costs. To feed your farm grains 
just because you have them on hand is a mighty poor policy when 
you.can sell those grains at prevailing high prices, then turn around and buy 
the identical feeding elements for /ess money. You 
make a profit on the selling and buying—and— 
when you buy 


+ Mr.-Robens’ Pleasant Hill Herd is 


* what can be done by intelligent breed- 
') ing and feeding. The following letter 
© from Mr. Robens should prove inter- 
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Every Pound 
of Clover 


Leaf Dairy 
Feed is 
Guaranteed 


OVER LEAF MILLING CO., 210 Cloverdale Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. pte 
| Hl f HAPPEN ] : 


Sis the*best feed in the market today. 


§ Clover Leaf for a few days and my 


© of other kinds of grain fell ‘off two 

; cans of milk a day, and when Clover 
‘B Leaf was resumed again as part 
@ tation, they quickly regained the two 


§ all young stock, as well as milch cows. 









days, her F 
and 26.56 Ibs. butter in seven days. 
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HE illustrations above show 
W. D. Robens’ farm build- 
ings and one of his record- 
breaking Holstein-Friesian heifers. 


now valued at $200,000. This shows 


esting to all farmers who are inter- 
ested in dairying: 


Poland, Herkimer County, N. Y. 
Clover Leaf Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Having used several 
cars of Clover Leaf Dairy Feed in my 
herd I am free to say that I believe it 


Last “November I got out of the 


herd on the same number of pounds 4 


cans of milk a day. 


I: feed Clover Leaf as part ration to 





Yours very truly, : 
W. D. ROBENS. & 








